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U.S. POLICY ON KOREA AND FAR EAST 
By HARRY S$. TRUMAN, President of the United States 


Delivered at San Francisco, 


HAVE just returned from Wake Island, where I had 

a very satisfactory conference with General Douglas 

MacArthur. | understand that there has been specula 

tion about why I made this trip. There is really no mystery 

about it. | went because | wanted to talk to General Mac- 
\rthur. 

There is no substitute for personal conversation with the 


commander on the held who knows the problems there from 


first-hand experience. He has information at his finger tips 
which can be of help to all of us in deciding upon the right 
policies in these critical times. 

| went out to Wake Island to see General MacArthur 
vecause | did not want to take him far away from Korea, 
where he is conducting very important operations with great 
success. Events are moving swiftly over there now, and I 
did not feel he should be away from his post too long. 

\t the same time, I believed that my trip to Wake Island 
would give emphasis to the historic action taken by the 
United Nations on Korea, for Korea has become the symbol 
of the resistance of a united humanity against aggression. I 
profess that there was pressing need to make it perfectly 
clear by my talk with General MacArthur that there was 
complete unity in the aims and conduct of our foreign 
policy. 

| have come back from this conterence with increased 
confidence in our long-range ability to maintain world peace. 

At Wake Island we talked over the Far Eastern situation 
and its relationship to the problem of world peace. I asked 
General MacArthur for his ideas on the ways in which the 
United States can most effectively assist the United Nations 
in promoting and maintaining peace and security throughout 
the Pacific area. 

JAPANESE TREATY 
We discussed Japan and the need for an early Japanese 


peace treaty. Both of us look forward with confidence to a 
new Japan which will be peaceful and prosperous. 


California, October 17, 1950 


General MacArthur told me about the fighting in Korea. 
He described the magnificent achievements of all the United 
Nations forces serving under his command. Along with the 
soldiers of the Republic of Korea, these forces have now 
turned back the tide of aggression. More fighting men are 
coming from free nations all over the world. I am confident 
that these forces will soon restore peace to the whole of 
Korea. 

We here at home in America naturally take special pride 
in the superb achievements of our own soldiers, sailors, 
marines and airmen. They have written « glorious page in 
military history. We can all be proud of them. 

It is also a source of pride to us that our country was 
asked to furnish the first commander of United Nations 
troops. It is fortunate for the world that we had the right 
man for this purpose—a man who is a very great soldier— 
General Douglas MacArthur. 

Now I want Wake Island to be a symbol of our unity 
of purpose for world peace. | want to see world peace from 
Wake Island west all the way around and back again. I 
want to see world peace: from Wake Island all the way east 
and back again; and we're going to get it. 

The United Nations action in Korea is of supreme im- 
portance for all the peoples of the world. 

For the first time in history the nations who want peace 
have taken up arms unde banner of an international 
organization to put down aggression. Under that banner, 
the banner of the United Nations, they are succeeding. This 
is a tremendous step forward in the age-old struggle to 
establish the rule of law in the world. 


U. N. STRENGTH 


The people of San Francisco have shown that they appre- 
ciate the importance of the United Nations as a vital force 
in world affairs. | am told that in this area alone seventy 
one organizations are celebrating United Nations week. 
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The United Nations was established here in this very 
building five years ago. It was founded in the hope and in 
the belief that mankind could have just and lasting peace. 
And I made the first speech to that organization that was 
made to it after the Charter was signed. 


‘Today as a result of the Korean struggle the United Na- 
tions is stronger than it has ever been. We know now that 
the United Nations can create a system of international 
order with the authority to maintain peace. 


When I met with General MacArthur we discussed plans 
for completing the task of bringing peace to Korea. We 
talked about the plans for establishing a “unified, independ- 
ent, and democratic” government in that country in accord- 
ance with the resolution of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. 

It has been our policy ever since World War II to achieve 
these results for Korea. 

Our sole purpose in Korea is to establish peace and inde- 
pendence. Our troops will stay there only so long as they 
are needed by the United Nations for that purpose. We seek 
no territory or special privilege in Korea or anywhere else. 
We have no aggressive designs in Korea or in any other place 
in the Far East or elsewhere. And I want that to be per- 
fectly clear to the whole world. 

No country in the world which really wants peace has 
any reason to fear the United States of America. 


Vicrory OF PEACE 

The only victory we seek is the victory of peace. 

The United Nations forces in Korea are making spectacu- 
lar progress. But the fighting there is not yet over. The 
North Korean Communists still refuse to acknowledge the 
authority of the United Nations. They continue to put up 
stubborn, but futile, resistance. 


The United Nations forces are growing in strength and 
are now far superior to the forces which still oppose them. 
The power of the Korean Communists to resist effectively 
will soon be at an end. 

However, the job of the United Nations in Korea will 
not end when the fighting stops. There is a big task of re- 
habilitation to be done. As a result of the Communist 
aggression Korea has suffered terrible destruction. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of people are homeless and there is 
serious danger of famine and disease in the coming winter 
months. 

The United Nations is already extending relief to ease 
the suffering which the Communist invasion has brought 
about and it is preparing to help the Koreans rebuild their 
homes and restore their factories. 

General MacArthur and Ambassador Muccio gave me a 
vivid picture of the way in which the process of reconstruc- 
tion has already begun. Railroads are being restored, bridges 
are being rebuilt, and public utilities are beginning to 
function. 


U. S. Arp 


We will use the resources of our Army and our Economic 
Cooperation Administration to meet the immediate emer- 
gency. We will give our strong support to the United Na- 
tions program of relief and reconstruction that will soon 
be started. The United States will do its full part to help 
build a free, united and self-supporting Korean Republic. 

In a very real sense the unity of the free nations in meeting 
the aggression in Korea is the result of a firmly held purpose 
to support peace and freedom—a purpose which the free 
nations have pursued together over the years just passed. 
The name “United Nations” was first used in the dark 


days of the second World War by the countries then allied 
to put down another aggression. 


From that day until this, the cause of peace has been 
strengthened by an active policy of cooperation among the 
free nations. It is not by chance, but as a result of that steady 
policy, that fifty-three members of the United Nations rallied 
immediately to meet the unprovoked aggression against the 
Republic of Korea. 

It has been as a part of that same policy and common 
purpose that we have joined during the past five years in 
building up the strength of the peace-loving forces of the 
world. We have contributed to this through the Marshall 
Plan in Europe and through the economic assistance in many 
other parts of the world. We have also contributed to this 
end through military aid to countries threatened by aggres- 
sion. All around the world the free nations have been gain- 
ing strength. 


SOVIET OPppPosiTION 


We have to recognize that, as we have moved steadil\ 
along in the post-war years, our policy of building a peace- 
ful world has met constant opposition from the Soviet 
Union. 

Here in San Francisco five years ago we hoped that the 
Soviet Union would cooperate in this effort to build a last 
ing peace. 

But Communist imperialism would not have it so. Instead 
of working with other governments in mutual respect and 
cooperation, the Soviet Union attempted to extend its con- 
trol over other peoples. It embarked on a new colonialism 
Soviet style. This new colonialism has already brought un- 
der its complete control and exploitation many countries 
which used to be free countries. Moreover, the Soviet Union 
has refused to cooperate and has not allowed its satellites 
to cooperate with those nations it could not control. 


In the United Nations, the Soviet Union has persisted in 
obstruction. It has refused to share in activities devoted to 
the great economic, social and spiritual causes recognized in 
the United Nations Charter. For months on end it even 
boveotted the Security Council. 

These tactics of the Soviet Union have imposed an in- 
creasingly greater strain upon the fabric of world peace. 
Aggression and threats of aggression, aided and abetted by 
obstructionism in the United Nations have caused grave 
concern among the nations which are honestly se ‘ing peace. 
The response of the free world to the aggression in Korea 
has given those nations new confidence. But events in Korea 
have also made it more apparent than ever that the evil spirit 
of aggression is still abroad in the world. So long as this 
is true, we are all faced with a clear and present danger. 


Man’s DiGNitTy 


Today we face a violent and cynical attack upon our 
democratic faith, upon every hope of a decent and free life— 
indeed, upon every concept of human dignity. ‘Those who 
support this evil purpose are prepared to back it to the limit 
with every device, including unlawful military force. 

The Soviet Union and its colonial satellites are maintain- 
ing armed forces of great size and strength. In both Europe 
and Asia their vast armies pose a constant threat to world 
peace. So long as they persist in maintaining these forces 
and in using them to intimidate other countries, the free 
men of the world have but one choice if they are to remain 
free. They must oppose strength with strength. 

This is not a task for the United States alone. It is a 
task for the free nations to undertake together. And the 
free nations are undertaking it together. 
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In the United Nations, Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
has proposed a plan for “uniting for peace,” to make it 
the (general Assembly to act quickly and effec- 
tively in case of any further outbreak of aggression. 

In our own country, and in cooperation with other coun 
5, we are continuing to build armed forces strong enough 
to make it clear that aggression will not pay. 

ur military establishment moved the necessary men and 
supplies into Korea, five thousand miles away, in an amaz 
ingly brief period of time. This remarkable accomplishment 
should not delude us into any false sense of security. We 
must be better armed and better equipped than we are today 
if we are to be protected from the dangers which still face us. 

We must continue to increase our production for military 
We must continue to increase the strength of our 
Army, Navy and Air Force. We must 
devote more of our resources to military purposes, and less 
to civilian consumption. 

All this will be difficult, and it will exact many and great 
crifices. But we are aware of the dangers we face and 
going to be prepared to meet them. Now, let no 
make mistake about that. We value our 
independence and our free way of life in this country and 
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we will give all that we have to preserve them. We are 

roing ahead in dead earnest to build up our defenses. “There 

will be no letdown because of the successes achieved in 
Korea. 

4 As we go forward, let us remember that we are not in 


creasing our armed strength because we want to. We are 
ncreasing our armed strength because Soviet policies leave 
The Soviet Union can change 
It has only to give concrete and positive 
proof of its intention to work for peace. If the Soviet 
Union really wants peace, it must prove it—not by glittering 
promises and false propaganda, but by living up to the prin- 
ciples of the United Nations Charter. 

If the Soviet Union really wants peace, it can prove it— 
ind could have proved it on any day since last June 25th- 
by joining the rest of the United Nations in calling upon 


1 


the North Koreans to lay down their arms at once. 


us no other choice now. 


this situation. 


UR. 


Proor Rests wirh Moscow 


If the Soviet Union really wants peace, it can prove it 
by lifting the Iron Curtain and permitting the free exchange 
of information and ideas. If the Soviet Union really wants 
peace, it can prove it by joining in the efforts of the United 
Nations to establish a workable system of collective security 

a system which will permit the elimination of the atomic 
bomb and the drastic reduction and regulation of all other 
arms and armed torces. 

But until the Soviet Union does these things, until it 
wives real proof of peaceful intentions, we are determined 
to build up the common defensive strength of the free world. 
This is the choice we have made. We've made it firmly 
and resolutely. But it is not a choice we have made gladly. 
We're not a militaristic nation. We have no desire for con- 
quest or military glory. 

Our national history began with a revolutionary idea— 
he idea of human freedom and political equality. We've 
heen guided by the light of that idea down to this day. The 
forces of Communist imperialism dread this revolutionary 
idea because it produces an intolerable contrast to their own 
system. ‘Thev know that our strength from the 
freedom and the well-being of our citizens. We are strong 
because we never stop working for better education for all 
our people, for fair wages and better living conditions, for 
more opportunities for business and better lives for our 
tarmers. We are strong because of our social security sys- 
tem, because of our labor unions, because of our agricultural 


+} 


comes 


program. We are strong because we use our democratic 
institutions continually to achieve a better life for all the 


people of our country. 
IpEA oF HUMAN FREEDOM 


This is the source of our strength. And this idea—this 
endlessly revolutionary idea of human freedom and political 
equality—is what we hold out to all nations as the answer 
to the tyranny of international communism. We have seen 
this idea work in our own country. We know that it 
acknowledges no barriers of race, or nation, or creed. We 
know that it means progress for all men. 

The International Communist movement, far from being 
revolutionary, is the most reactionary movement in the world 
today. It is violently opposed to the freedom of the individ- 
ual, because in that Communist system the state is supreme. 
It is equally opposed to the freedom of other nations, because 
in that Communist system it is Soviet Russia which must 
be supreme. 

When General MacArthur and I discussed the whole 
problem of peace in the Far East, we recognized that this 
is far more than a military problem. 

‘Today, the peoples of the Far East, as well as peoples in 
other parts of the world, are struggling with the false revo- 
lution of communism. Soviet communism makes the false 
claim to those people that it stands for progress and human 
advancement. Actually, it seeks to turn them into the 
colonial slaves of a new imperialism. In this time of crisis, 
we ask the peoples of the Far East to understand us as we 
try to understand them. We're not trying to push blueprints 
upon them as ready-made answers for all their complicated 
problems. Every people must develop according to its own 
particular genius and must express its own moral and cul- 
tural values in its own way. 


Far East PEopLEs 


We believe that we have much in common with the peo- 
ples of the Far East. Their older civilizations have much 
to teach us. We hope our new developments may be helpful 
to them. 

We know that the peoples of Asia cherish their freedom 
and independence. We sympathize with that desire and 
will help to attain and defend their independence. Our 
entire history proclaims our policy on that point. Our men 
are fighting now in Asia to help secure the freedom and 
independence of a small nation which was brutally attacked. 

We know that the peoples of Asia have problems of social 
injustice to solve. “They want their farmers to own their 
land and to enjoy the fruits of their toil. That’s, one of 
our great national principles also. We believe in the family- 
size farm. ‘That is the basis of our agriculture and has 
strongly influenced our form of Government. 

We know that the peoples of Asia want their industrial 
workers to have their full measure of freedom and rising 
standards of living. So do we. That is the basis of our 
industrial society in this country. 

We know that the peoples of Asia have problems of pro- 
duction; they need to produce more food and clothing and 
shelter. It is in this field that we can make a special contri- 
bution by sharing with others the productive techniques 
which we have discovered in our own experience. 

We're not strangers to the Far East. For more than a 


century our missionaries, doctors, teachers, traders and busi- 
ness men have knit many ties of friendship between us. If 
we can be of help, we are ready to offer it—but only to those 
who want it. Through the Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration, Point Four, and in many other ways we are trying 
to help the peoples of other countries to improve their living 
standards. We will continue these programs in cooperation 
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with the United Nations. Even as we undertake the neces- 
sary burdens of defense against aggression, we will help to 
expand the work of aiding human progress. Otherwise, meas- 
ures of defense alone will have little or no value. 

We seek full partnership with the peoples of Asia, as with 
all other peoples, in the defense and support of the ideals 
which we and they have written into the charter of the United 
Nations. What we want is a partnership for peace. 

I have spoken to you tonight about some of the things 
which all of us are thinking about as we push ahead to 
finish our job in Korea. At a time when our forces under 
General MacArthur are locked in combat with a stubborn 
enemy, it is essential for us to understand what our broad 
purposes are and see clearly the kind of world we seek to 


“Where We Are Now” 


build. As your President, I realize what it means to the 
homes of America to have the youth of our land called to 
meet aggression. These are the most solemn decisions and 
impose the heaviest responsibility upon those who must make 
them. 

I’ve told you tonight why we must do what we are doing. 
We hate war, but we love our liberties. We will not see 
them destroyed. We want peace but it must be a peace 
founded upon justice. What we want is a partnership of 
peace with all the world. Our American policy is a peace 
founded upon justice. It is as old as this republic, and it is 
stronger today than ever before in our history. And with 
God’s help, we intend to keep it that way. 


LACK OF REAL DETERMINATION OF WESTERN EUROPE TO DEFEND ITSELF 
By HERBERT HOOVER, former President of the United States 


HIS is a good time briefly to appraise our inter- 
national situation and our foreign: policies. After 
that appraisal | shall offer some suggestions. 

If we take a broad retrospective view of American foreiga 
policies over the years atter 1933, we will find one ourt- 
standing feature. All that time American statesmanship 
became lost when it came to the borders of Communism. 
And the consequences of our wanderings still crowd in 
upon us. 

We first entered this swamp of lost statesmanship when 
we recognized the Communist government in 1933. Four 
Presidents and five Secretaries of State — Democrats and 
Republicans alike—had refused to invite Communist repre- 
sentatives into this American home of free men. “Those 
Americans knew that all Communists carried germs of con- 
spiracy intended to turn America into a police state, to 
destroy all religious faiths, to overthrow the freedom of 
men and the independence of nations. 

If you need any reminders of what they did to our 
hospitality, read again the repentant Communist confessions, 
the Congressional exposures, the pleas of self-incrimination 
and the convictions of traitors in our courts. These carriers 
of evil germs penetrated into high places of government. 
They influenced national policies at the highest levels. 

I will not dwell at length upon our successive wanderings 
into these sinister borders of Communism. However, I may 
mention our tacit alliance with Soviet Russia in June, 1941, 
while Dictators Stalin and Hitler engaged in war of mutual 
exhaustion. Many of us protested that such an alliance 
would spread Communism over the earth. Beyond this, 
in the words of a profound student, Hanson Baldwin, 
“The great opportunity of the democracies for establishing 
a stable peace came on June 22, 1941, when Germany in- 
vaded Russia, but we muffed it.” 

I could recall the step-by-step acquiescences and appease- 
ments of Soviet Russia after we entered the war. They were 
punctuated by agreements made in Moscow in October, 
1943; Teheran, one month later; Yalta, in February, 1945; 
and Potsdam, in August that same year. 

In net result we abandoned the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter and the freedoms of men. In the end, we acqui- 
esced in actual Russian annexation of about 40,000,000 free 
people in Northeast Europe. We acauiesced in her envel- 
opment of the governments of over 500 million people of 13 
nations behind the Iron Curtain in Europe and in Asia. 





Delivered over the Columbia Broadcasting Network, New York City, N. Y., October 19, 1950 


Every stage of our relations saw compromises, appeasement 
and defeat of Amercan ideals and purposes. 

Due to the valor of our soldiers and the energies of ou: 
industries, we won military victory in the war. But we lost 
the peace trying to appease the Communists. 

We have constantly ignored Lenin’s teachings which have 
been publicly known for thirty years. He said: 

As long as capitalism and socialism remain we cannot 
live in peace. In the end one or the ether will triumph— 
a funeral requiem will be sung either over the Soviet Re 
public or over world capitalism ... 

We have to use any ruse, dodges, tricks, cunning, un- 
lawful methods, concealment and veiling of the truth. 

Every year Stalin vows his loyalties to Lenin’s teaching. 
All these 17 years have confirmed these malignant policies. 

If you want more evidence that these are the principles 
of Soviet Russia, just remember that within twelve years 
they have violated 36 solemn agreements with other nations. 
They have vetoed efforts toward peace in the United 
Nations 45 times. They engineered the attack on Korea. 
And every day they engage in defamation of the American 
people. 

There is a stern lesson for the American people from these 
17 years of experience. 

Every American who has tried to deal with them has 
come away with his face and hands smeared with red tar. 

Every time our government has attempted to cooperate 
with them, we become involved in a morass of lost states- 
manship. 

Our Prostem Now 

The immediate problem which now confronts us is: 
How can we reorganize our instrumentalities for peace so 
as to give the world renewed hope? 
peace—even an uneasy peace? 


How can we secure 


SEVEN INDIVISIBLE APPRAISALS 


Before I make some suggestions, we must coldly appraise 
the world situation in which we find ourselves. 

1. Our great hope is the United Nations. For five years, 
with the one exception of the Korean action when the 
Russians were away on a blackmail strike, they have par- 
alyzed that organization. 

2. Nothing will stop Red military aggression except an 
effective organized phalanx of the non-Communist world 
which will freeze the ambitions of the Kremlin. 
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3. We are told by many military authorities that Stalin 
could put 175 mobilized combat divisions on the Euro- 
pean fi within 90 We are told they have 30,000 
tanks, thousands of planes and the Atom Bomb. We aie 
have We are told that the 
Iron Curtain States have large armies poised tor action. 


ont aays. 


told they large reserve forces. 


We are told they have huge torces in North Asia equipped 
y Russia. 

In contrast we are told that the European nations now 
in the North Atlantic Alliance do not have available to 


Europe more than 30 


air and naval power, 


combat divisions with some 
with which to meet this horde from 
hehind the [ron We are told that South Asia 
little military strength to oppose the Communists. 
+. “The industrial potential of the United States can be 
verpowering in the long run. But Stalin, now having also 
Iron Curtain States, can arbi- 

preparedness. Western Europe 
with a larger population than the United States has as large 
or vreater industrial power than that of Stalin. It is being 


little oc It could be quickly mobilized 


active 


Curtain. 


ias but 


the industrial power of the 


trarily concentrate it on 


upied in preparedness. 


ind could) constitute a doubly overwhelming balance of 
industrial power, 
5. We must realize, and the world must realize, that 


160,000,000 Americans cannot alone maintain the safety of 
the world against 800,000,000 Communists on the fronts 

of both Europe and Asia. Nor can we, out of our resources 
ind manpower, contribute more than a minority part in 
ich a phalanx of force. 

6. We are told by the civilian and military leaders of 
our Government that we stand in the greatest of perils. 
We have inaugurated an immense military program. 

The consequences of this program to our economic life 

already evident. Under it taxes will take a greater portion 
of our national income than that ‘taken by most non-Com- 
inunist countries in Europe. Already we are in the midst 
of a disastrous wave of inflation from its pressures. We 
inust defer many needed improvements. 

We can stand this for possibly two or three years pending 
4 genuine rally by the non-Communist world to their full 
part in detense. But we must in time have relief from a 
large part of that burden. We cannot carry the load for 
long without fulfilling Stalin’s hopes of bleeding us eco- 
nomically to impotence. 

7. There are three 
defense must come: 

Kirst. ‘The 
Alliance ; 

Second. The other non-Communist nations who are mem- 
bers of the United Nations, such as, Canada, Latin- 
America, the Middle East, South Africa, -Australia, New 
Zealand, and some of the smaller South 


sources from which real military 


European nations in the North American 


Asian countries. 


Third. And there is the United States. 
THe Derrense oF WeEsSTERN EvROP? 
We will successfully clean up the Korean aggression 


under General MacArthur's brilliant generalship and teach 
a lesson. 

However, our greatest danger point to all Western Civili- 
zation is Western Europe. It is obvious, with the threats 
in Asia, that the United States can supply only a minor 
part of this huge European deficiency even with our present 
program. 

The time has therefore come to speak frankly what is in 
the mind of many Americans today. And I] speak not only 
as one who has witnessed two world wars, but with sub- 
stantial military advice. 

We know that the European nations now in the North 
Atlantic Pact (with American aid) have reached a yreater 
industrial productivity than they had before either the First 


or Second World War. ‘They have larger populations and 
more manpower than in those wars. In both those two 
wars, these peoples put in the field in 90 days over 140 
equipped and trained combat divisions in addition to naval 
and air forces. 

When the tabulous expenditures of various loans, together 
with the Marshall Plan and the North Atlantic Pact were 
laid before the American people, certain results were 
promised. It was emphasized that besides economic and 
social objectives these gigantic sums would build the Euro- 
pean nations into a united military defense against aggression 
upon Western Civilization. It was represented as the 
American first line of defense. 

We consented to these sacrifices primarily on this promise. 
It has been costly. Outside of Lend-Lease during the war, 
we have spent since the war ended in gifts, and loans 
(which are also bound to be gifts) almost 20 billions in 
Europe on this faith, We have not begrudged these huge 
sacrifices. But the result has been deeply disappointing to 
a growing body of Americans. 

Competent observers are daily raising the serious question 
as to whether these nations, outside of Britain, have the 
will to fight, or even the will to preparedness. The actions 
and statements of their own leaders give little evidence of 
any real determination. In confirmation, I need only to 
quote Winston Churchill who stated, in a public address, 
a few weeks ago: 

“Imposing conferences have been held between military 
chiefs and experts, and a pretentious facade has been 
displayed by the governments responsible for our safety. 

“In fact, however, apart from the establishment of 
the American bomber base in England, nothing has been 
done to give any effective protection to our peoples from 
being subjugated or destroyed by the Russian Commu- 
nist armies with their masses of armor and aircraft. | 
and others have given what warnings we could, but, 
as in the past, they fell on unheeding ears or were used 
to sustain the false accusation of war-mongering.” 

Mr. Churrchill seemed to think Europe had only two 
vears in which to arm. 

Our American officials in the recent conference of Foreign 
Ministers again urged the necessity of a unified European 
defense army embracing German components. That pro- 
posal has again been defeated or delayed. 

All this situation has come as a great shock to thinkinz 
Americans. These failures raise serious questions. Are we 
being misled as to the seriousness of this situation? Have 
these nations such convincing evidence of the Kremlin’s good 
intentions that they are not interested in defense? Has Kar! 
Marx paralyzed the will of nations for independence? Do 
they expect the United States and Britain to carry the 
whole load in case of attack? 

The time has come when the American people should 
speak out in much stronger tones than the diplomatic 
phrases of conference halls. 

We should be willing to aid but, if Western Europe 
wants defense from the Communist tide, they must do most 
of it themselves—-and do it fast. 

Someone proposed that we at once increase our forces 
in Europe to 10 combat divisions. ‘That would be only 
a slaughter of American boys unless many times that number 
were standing by their sides. 

We should say, and at once, that we shall provide no 
more money until a definitely unified and sufficient European 
army is in sight. And further that 10 American divisions 
will not be landed until then. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
Nor 


is such an army in Europe even with American 
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forces alone sufficient to dull Kremlin ambitions in both 
Europe and Asia. 

Five months ago, and again three months ago, | urge‘ 
that the United Nations be so reorganized as to permit 


the mobilization of the non-Communist world on military, 
economic and moral bases to meet these aggressions. i 
suggested this could never happen with the Communists 
constantly making the United Nations impotent. I gave 
ample reasons. 

The official reception of that idea was hostile. 
reception was sympathetic or favorable. 

Every day since that statement was made has proved 
its validity. And the validity of that proposal was doubly 
proved three months ago when, for the first time in all its 
history due to the absence of the Communists, the U. N. 
has shown what real leadership could accomplish. 

[ have been gratified by the recognition of the validity of 
my suggestion by the poposals of a change in the rules of 
the U. N. by which Russian obstruction within that organi- 
zation might be defeated. 


The press 


MuitivaRy ORGANIZATION OF NON-COMMUNIST MEMBERS 


Chapter VII of the United Nations Charter is a specific 
agreement as to mobilization of effective military and eco- 
nomic forces from every member to stop aggression. It 
provides in detail for its organization and command. For 
five years, the Russians, have thwarted any practical realiza- 
tion of that agreement. 

I am glad to see the recent proposals for the better 
mobilization of military strength by the members of the 
United Nations to stop aggression. That was also a step 
in the right direction. 

However we must face reality. The United States 
ultimately must have relief from a considerable part of 
our present burdens. No patrols or token forces will present 
so grim a visage to Moscow as would choke their militar 
ambitions. 

We need strong medicine in the shape of large and definite 
armies both from European members of the North Atlantic 
Pact and from the other non-Communist members of 
the U.N. 

A MetTuHop oF RESOLUTE ACTION 


To get action, either the potency and organization of the 
United Nations under Chapter VII should be so restored, 





The Door to Peace 


“WE HOLD IN OUR HANDS THE KEY” 





ion, as to take over a real 
we should enlarge the North Atlantic 
alliance which could in this fashion 
ve Charter. 
all nations who want to 
once and for all to join and to 
specity what they will join with and when. 

We should say at once that the United States, with all 
its resources, cannot long endure the present drain on our 
economy. And if that fails, the world goes into night. 

But if we do not find reai military action of powertul 
strength in Western Europe; if there is no detinite and 
effective mobilization of the other members of the United 
Nations so as to take up the major burden of their own 
defenses, then we had better reconsider our whole relation 
to the problem. In that event, we had better quit talking 
and paying, and consider holding the Atlantic Ocean with 
Britain (if they wish) as one frontier, and the Pacitic 
Ocean with an armed Japan and other islands as the other 
frontier. 


notwithstanding Russian obstruct 
job, or, alternatis ely, 
Alliance into a world 
execute Chapter \ I] 
We should, 
stop 


in either case, ask 


Russian aggression 


In CONCLUSION 

Let there be no misunderstandings. 

! am conveying no military secrets to the Kremlin. 
are able to read the open books of the democracies 
our Congressional debates 
no other intelligence 

I am giving no 
against him. 

I am not talking of any such thing as attack or a pre 
ventive war. I abhor the thought of it. 

What I propose is such defense as prevents attack upon 
us. 

I advise no retreat from the Communist front. I vastly 
prefer a consolidated front in full strength rather than 
being forced to reform our lines by failure of other nations. 

What we want is real peace. But if we cannot hav: 
that, at least we want an uneasy peace within the economic 
burdens which the United States can bear. 

Our hope must be that the Russian people will sometime, 
in perhaps the long future, throw off this evil regime as 
they did that of the Czars. Then real peace could come, 
because the mass of Russian people themselves are a peaceful 
people. With faith in God, that I believe 


They 
from 
and our press even if they have 
service. 

aid to Stalin by 


stimulating defense 


will sometime 


be the outcome. 


JOHN FOSTER DULLES, Member of the United States Delegation to the United Nations 
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HE United Nations has taken historic action in rela- 
tion to Korea. What has been done by the Security 
Council, by the General Assembly and by the mem- 

bers, has revived faith in the United Nations. It has brought 
new hope to many who, facing peril, had become fatalistic, 
doubting man’s capacity to control the forces working for 
his destruction. Now we know that the nations of the world 
possess both the will to repress aggression and the capacity 
to do so, and that this organization can be the means of 
forging that will and capacity into an effective collective in- 
strument. 


All of that is a reason for profound satisfaction. But also 


there is reason for grave concern. Korean events have drama- 
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tized organizational weaknesses which, 
prevent the will and the 
ing timely collective expressions. If the United Nations is 
really be formidable enough to deter those who plot 
aggression, these organizational weaknesses must be corrected. 
That is an urgent task of supreme importance. 

If you would see how precarious was the margin of safety 
in ——_ ask yourself these questions: 

Would the Security Council have acted promptly, or 
indeed at all, except that, at the decisive moment, one of the 
permanent members of the Security Council happened, for 
other reasons, to be absent ? 

2. Would the Security Council have had the information 


could 


in the future, 
capacity of the member states find- 
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needed to justify quick and decisive action except that, three 
vears avo, this Assembly happened to send a Commission to 
Korea to supervise elections there? 

3, Would there have been United Nations forces to re- 
spond, in time to save the Republic of Korea, had it not been 
that, five years ago, the United States stationed military 
forces in near-by Japan, in order to police the Japanese 
armistice ? 

4. Might not the aggression in Korea have succeeded 
except for a series of accidents which, from the standpoint 
of the aggressor, amounted to extraordinarily bad luck? 

Unless the United Nations does something to assure that 
the accidental, which served so well in Korea, will hereafter 
become dependable, potential aggressors can continue to hope 
and potential victims must continue to fear. 


Quvuores STALIN IN 1939 


In t} 


le present state of international affairs, there is the 
same need for assured collective resistance to aggression that 
Marshall Stalin called for in March, 1939. He then pointed 
out that the ‘“nonaggressive states, primarily England, France 
and the U.S. A., * * * have rejected the policy of collective 
security, the policy of collective resistance to the aggressors, 
and have taken up a position of nonintervention, a position 
of ‘neutrality’.” 

“Actually speaking,’ he said, ‘the policy of noninterven- 
tion means conniving at aggression, giving free reign to war, 
and, consequently, transforming the war into a world war.” 

That warning went unheeded and that analysis proved 
correct. Six months later the series of little wars did, in 
fact, culminate in World War II. We do not want that 
to happen again, and there is no reason why it should happen 
again. ‘The peoples of the world are clearly in a mood to 
develop “collective resistance to the aggressors.” “They wait 
only for us, their representatives in this organization, to 
define the way. 

Some may suggest that it is dangerous to respond, lest 
the building of bulwarks against aggression may annoy po- 
tential ayyressors into aggressing more quickly. “To such, 
| say that inaction is no solution. It would confront each 
of our peoples and nations with three choices. Either (1) 
to accept, fatalistically, continuing exposure to piecemeal 
aggression which would presage general war; (2) to organ- 
ize elsewhere and otherwise than within the framework of 
the present United National, (3) to revert to a condition 
of “each tor himself and the devil take the hindmost.” 

The United States, at least, will not choose any one of 
these three courses so long as the other members of the 
United Nations want actually to use the now unused possi- 
bilities that reside in the present United Nations Charter. 
Our Charter foresaw and provided for three basic security 
needs: 1. A central initiative which could be prompt and 
dependable. 2. Means of information which would be re- 
liable, and 3. A backing power that would be ready. 

The Security Council was given, in these three respects, 
“primary responsibility” (Article 24+). It was instructed to 
organize itself to ensure “prompt action” by the United 
Nations to maintain international peace and security ( Arti- 
cle 24). It was authorized to investigate wherever there 
Was “international friction” which was “likely to endanger 
the maintenance of international peace and security” (Arti- 
cle 34). It was instructed to negotiate “as soon as possible” 
arrangements with the members for “armed forces’ to be 
held in such “readiness and general location” as would be 
found appropriate (Article 43). 

Five years have now gone by. We have seen that while 
the Security Council has in many respects served admirably 
the purposes for which it was set up, it cannot safely be left 
as our sole dependence in the three vital areas we have men- 


tioned. There is always risk of veto, which already has 
been employed nearly fifty times. The Security Council has 
failed to establish any system of observation adequate to the 
needs of the present situation. And as regards armed forces, 
it has failed to take the initiative required of it under Article 
+3 of the Charter. 


SEVERE DISAPPOINTMENTS 


These disappointments in the five years since the Charter 
came into force have been severe. But they are not the 
occasion for despair or resignation. The same instrument 
which placed on the Security Council the “primary” respon- 
sibility for the maintenance of international peace and secu- 
rity, the same instrument which authorized the veto in the 
Security Council, also by Articles 10, 11 and 14, gave the 
General Assembly power to recommend even as to matters 
that might be vetoed. ‘Take, for example, Article 10. It 
gives the General Assembly power to make recommendations 
to the members on any matters “‘within the scope of the 
present Charter” except in relation to particular disputes or 
situations then being dealt with by the Security Council. 

I recall to you the circumstances leading to the adoption, 
in this form, of Article 10. At San Francisco, the so-called 
Little +5 had stoutly opposed the “veto power” demanded 
by the so-called Big Five. Finally, in the closing days of 
the conference, they agreed to accept the veto in the Security 
Council if Assembly powers were such that, if the Security 
Council were prevented from discharging its primary respon- 
sibility, the General Assembly could step in and discuss and 
recommend regarding such subjects as pacific settlement of 
disputes, breaches of the peace, the establishment of military 
contingents, etc. (Chapters VI and VII). To ensure that, 
they proposed to amend what is now Article 10 by broaden- 
ing the Assembly’s right to recommend so that it could 
recommend as to “any matters within the scope of the present 
Charter.” 

The Soviet delegation at first declined to accept a broad- 
ening of Article 10 which would prevent a veto in the 
Security Council from having finality. There was a result- 
ant deadlock, while the day officially set for signing drew 
near. Finally, on June 19, 1945, the United States Am- 
bassador at Moscow advised the Soviet Foreign Office that 
the United States felt it could not wait longer and would pro- 
ceed with other nations. “The next day the chairman of the 
Soviet delegation informed our Secretary of State that his 
Government, too, accepted the proposed broadening of Article 
1. With that last obstacle cleared away, the Charter was 
signed on June 26. 

The powers of the General Assembly we now invoke were 
won that day in San Francisco. ‘There is no occasion now 
to put them in question. Rather, now is the time to use the 
rights then so hardly won. That is the proposal before you. 

Part A would supply the possibility of prompt General 
Assembly recommendation if Security Council action is 
blocked. If peace is threatened, and if the Security Council, 
because of lack of unanimity of the permanent members, fails 
to exercise its primary responsibility for the maintenance of 
international peace and security, then the General Assembly 
might, on twenty-four hours’ notice, be called into an emer- 
gency special session so that it could consider the situation 
and, if it deemed wise, recommend to the members that they 
take collective action. 

Of course, Assembly “recommendations” are not the 
equivalent of “action” under Chapter VII, which can be 
taken only by the Security Council. But recommendations, 
if made to a responsive membership, can be equally effective. 
The Security Council, in the Korea case, did not invoke its 
“action” powers. It gave no orders, but only 


recom- 


mended.” ‘The response was not, on that account, less effec- 
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tive. Indeed, the voluntary response of fifty-three members 
was more impressive than a response that might have been 
ordered. 

ASSEMBLY RIGHT TO AMEND 


The General Assembly clearly has the right to amend its 
rules of procedure to provide for emergency special sessions. 
A few may feel that it is unwise to do so because, it is said, 
the Assembly might not deal “responsibly’’ with an emer- 
gency and, therefore, if the Security Council cannot act, it 
is better to abandon any United Nations effort to meet the 
danger collectively. 

The United States delegation does not accept the view 
that “responsibility” is a monopoly of the few and of the 
great. We believe that an informed world opinion is the 
most responsible of all of the forces that influence the course 
of human events. ‘lhe General Assembly more nearly re- 
flects informed world opinion than any other body. The 
United States delegation has no fear that, at a moment of 
gravity, two-thirds of our members will act “irresponsibly.” 
We believe they will reflect, better than any other body, the 
supremacy of “law” which in essence is the consensus of 
world opinion as to what is right. If the Assembly does that, 
then its recommendations will evoke a response. If not, 
they will automatically fail, for, in these matters, moral 
judgments are only reliable dependency. 

The Security Council should, of course, have its chance 
to exercise its primary responsibility to maintain international 
peace and security. We hope it will perform. But if it 
fails, then the General Assembly has a duty promptly to 
consider the situation. The Charter expressly gives it that 
right and, if, having that right, the General Assembly 
abdicates, it would in essence be a partner in a conspiracy 
to frustrate the Charter and the hopes of mankind which 
reside in it. If on the contrary, the General Assembly is 
prepared to function if the Security Council does not, that 
fact alone will induce the members of the Security Council 
to co-operate more fully to the end that the Security Council 
shall be the effective organ contemplated by the Charter. 

Part B would establish a more adequate system of obser- 
vation. There would be a peace observation commission 
composed of such members as the Assembly would decide, 
not including, we suggest, any of the so-called “great’’ 
powers. The commission could draw on the panel of field 
observers already created by Assembly action. The com 
mission, which might act through regional subcommissions, 
would go, or send field observers, to points of tension as 
indicated by the Assembly or the Interim Committee with, 
of course, the consent of the country concerned. They 
would be the eyes and ears of the United Nations. Their 
very presence would make aggression less likely. As Mar- 
shall Stalin said in 1939 of the League of Nations, it “might 
hinder the outbreak of war’ if it could “serve as a place 
where aggressors can be exposed.” E 

If, despite the risk of exposure, aggression did occur, and 
if the Security Council or, secondarily, this Assembly, had 
to deal with a breach of the peace, then the observation 
commission could supply prompt and reliable information to 
serve as a basis for action or recommendation. 

Assembly commissions in Greece and Korea have already 
proved the immeasurable value of observation, in the one 
case perhaps preventing open aggression, and in the other 
case making it possible to take prompt action to repress 
aggression. At a time of mounting and widespread tension, 
we believe that all non-aggressive states will welcome a 
development of the United Nations system of observation. 


For Use or Troops 


Part C would seek to bring the armed forces of members 


into readiness for United Nations service. “The Assembly 
would recommend to the member states that each mantain 
within its national armed forces elements so trained they 
could promptly be made available for service as United 
Nations units if, on some subsequent occasion, the member 
should so determine. Compliance with this recommendation 
would involve no binding commitment, no specific earmark- 
ing and would be without prejudice to the use by each 
member of all of its forces, if needed for purposes of indi- 
vidual or collective self-defense recognized in Article 51 of 
the Charter. 

In order that member states can, if they wish, obtain 
technical advice regarding the organization, training and 
equipment of forces which could serve as United Nations 
units, it is proposed to establish, under the Secretary General, 
a panel of military experts to be available to member states 
who wish to have such advice. 

Every member of the United Nations has already assumed 
the basic obligation to have armed forces available (Article 
+3). The obligation has not been implemented because the 
Security Council has been unable to exercise the initiative 
prescribed by that Article and negotiate the agreements 
which it contemplates. We believe that pending the con- 
clusion of Article 43 agreements, members should now be 
asked to take some first steps without awaiting further nego- 
tiation attempts in the Security Council. That there is both 
the need, and the will, has been demonstrated by Korea. 
There, a great weight of sacrifice had to be borne initially 
by a single member nation. Other members showed sin- 
cerely their regret at not having forces in a state of readiness. 
The lesson of that experience needs now to be applied. The 
General Assembly cannot order this. But it can recommend 
it to a membership which .awaits that iniatitive. 

Part D would establish a collective measures committee 
which would give further study to this whole problem of 
collective security and make a report, at least an interim 
report, to the Security Council and the General Assembly 
not later than next September. It would be instructed, in 
this connection, to take account of collective self-defense and 
regional arrangements under Articles 51 and 52 of the 
Charter. 

The details of these proposals are, of course, subject to 
collective judgments, which we invite. But we point out 
that, in their substance, they involve no goals which are not 
Charter goals. ‘They invoke no means that are not Charter 
means. They would breathe life into a Charter program 
to which we are all committed but which, until now, has 
existed largely on paper. 

To turn words into deeds is immensely significant and 
the pending proposals, like all proposals which are really 
meaningful, may encounter doubts and hesitations. But if 
members of the United Nations really want a stronger 
United Nations, now is the time to make it that. 
may be too late. 

For five consecutive annual sessions this General Assembly 
has met in an atmosphere of steadily mounting tension. At 
first, that tension found expression chiefly in verbal, ideo- 
logical clashes. Then came threats of violence, then civil 
wars, then open armed attack with tanks, planes and all the 
paraphernalia of modern war. Many fear that general war 
is the next inevitable stage. 

The United States does not take that view. But we do 
recognize that the prevaent fear is a corroding and 
dangerous force. It diverts human effort from tasks that 
are curative and creative into efforts that, at best, are 
wasteful and, at worst, horribly destructive. It undermines 
the confidence which is essential to a healthy society. Indeed, 


fear of war, if it is not allayed, itself creates the conditions 
that make war more likely. 


Later on 
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NEED TO ALLAY FEAR 












‘The paramount task of this Fifth Assembly is to allay 
it fear by assuring that there will be what our Charter 
eters to as ‘effective collective measures for the prevention 


ind removal of threats to peace.” On June 25, and again 
on June 27, the United Nations Security Council initiated 
iction in relation to Korea. It recommended collective 
to restore the peace. Fifty-three members of the 
United Nations responded, in varying degrees, to the call 
nd today land, air and sea forces of eighteen member nations 
ire committed to serve under the United Nations flag, under 
L'nited Nations command, to achieve United Nations goals. 


neasu4©res 


first time in the long history of the human race, 
i world organization marshaled enough collective force to 
throw back an armed aggression. It seemed that the dream 
had at last come true and that the United Nations 
had become the effective instrument which was hoped for, 
and prayed for, by the war-tried peoples who five years ago 
established this organization “to save succeeding yvenerations 
from the scourge of war, which twice in our lifetime has 
brought untold sorrow to mankind.” 


kor the 
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But now there have come second thoughts and dire fore- 
bodings. Was the action in relation to Korea only an acci- 
dent made possible by chance events unlikely to recur, so 
that the future remains one of opportunity to aggressors? 
Qr has the action taken in Korea lit a flaming spirit within 

: the body of the United Nations which will burn strong and 
teady and provide the vitality needed to make our organiza- 
tion an ever more powertul defender of the peace? 


We-.who sit here will have to find the answer to those 
questions and we ought, I think, to find them quickly. If 
ve move now to consolidate the new mood that prevails and 
the new strength that it offers, then we believe that local 
ions will be unlikely and that peace will be more 

lor history shows that a series of successful local 
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1TH these exercises Princeton embarks on her 205th 

year devoted to the advancement of knowledge and 

the education of young men. ‘There is no need to 
expatiate upon the stresses and strains under which we begin 
a new academic season. We are truly living in the age of 
anxiety. Geologists may call it the cenozoic era; but “pheno- 
barbital era’ describes it better from a sociological stand- 
point. 

Therefore it seems appropriate on this opening day for me 
to interrupt my usual habit of talking about matters pertain- 
ing peculiarly to Princeton and her educational philosophy, 
and to give you instead, as briefly as I can, my view of today’s 
world, in which every American, young or old, educated or 
ignorant, is involved. 

Beneath the nation’s strain and anxiety les an uneasy 
national conscience. By specific words and actions the United 
States Government has accepted the responsibility of world 
leadership in building the United Nations into an effective 
international government. Yet, the diplomacy of the mighti- 
est and richest people on earth has not been able to prevent 
resort to war. Whether it can prevent explosion of present 
hostilities into global war only the future can say. 

Yet our collective national mind has been wobbly, uncer- 


aggressions to gain added resources and improved strategic 
positions is the ominous prelude to general war. 

If, however, we let slip this opportunity to organize the 
United Nations and its members’ strength to deter local 
aggressions, if the popular mood again becomes one of 
cynicism, then such aggressions may recur and lead to general 
war. 

Nothing that we can do will make peace certain. But 
we can make less likely that there will be little wars and 
big wars. That is worth doing. 

In concusion let me point out that the measures we sug- 
gest do not involve acceptance of any particular theory as 
to the causes or nature of the present tension. Each, no 
doubt, has his own ideas about that. Also, no doubt, no 
one is wholly right or wholly wrong. The proposals before 
you do not rest upon any finding of guilt, but rather on two 
general propositions, accepted since San Francisco; first, 
there is always a danger.of aggression and of general war, 
second, a good preventive is the creation of effective collective 
resistance to aggression. On these two propositions there is, 
I take it, general agreement. 

‘The representatives of the Soviet Union profess to believe 
that the United States now has aggressive and warlike inten- 
tions which frighten them. If they really believe that, then 
they will want the protection that these proposals will aftord. 
‘The proposals would be implemented chiefly by nations which 
have a devotion to peace than cannot be questioned and 
which, by no conceivabe stretch of the imagination, can be 
regarded as conspirators for war. It is those nations that 
will primarily exercise the new responsibilities which we 
propose. It is from their ranks that will be chosen the 
observation commission, and only their votes would make 
possible the two-thirds majority needed for General Assembly 
recommendations. 

Mr. Chairman, the door to peace is before us. We hold 
in our hands the key. Let us open the door and enter. 


Today’s World 


DISARMAMENT UNDER WORLD GOVERNMENT 
By DR. HAROLD W. DODDS, President of Princeton University 


the Opening Exercises of Princeton University’s 205th Year, Princeton, N. J., September 17, 1950 


tain and divided. ‘Too often the baser features of practical 
politics, revealed in unsavory maneuvers for personal and 
party advantage, have tainted the treatment of the gravest 
issues. Our prestige as a nation, fit to be trusted with the 
function of world leadership, has diminished since 1945. 
While paying lip service to the need for military strength, 
we have seen that strength decline, experts tell us, to a point 
on June 25th, last, substantially under that on Pearl Harbor 
Day. The total military strength of all the free nations is 
below that of Russia’s, as was made clear last month in the 
figures announced in Parliament and in the British and 
French memoranda to our Government. 

Our military deterioration has naturally weakened our 
diplomatic officers in their dealings with an adversary which 
considers our military weakness but an index of spiritual 
flabbiness. We have been unfair to our diplomats, for we 
have compelled them to lead from military weakness rather 
than from military strength. Neither have their hands in- 
cluded the ace-card of an intellectually united and spiritually 
harmonious America, at a time when our personal and ma- 
terial comforts have been increasing at a most extraordinary 
rate. 

Walter Lippmann’s phrase “deficit diplomacy” aptly de- 
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scribes the way in which American commitments abroad in- 
creased while our power to meet them declined. Last January, 
Mr. Acheson defined our “defensive perimeter” in the Far 
East. Whether or not he excluded Korea is open to argu- 
ment, but in any case he included more territory than we 
are militarily able to defend at the moment. Mr. Truman’s 
recent announcement of intention to increase “substantially” 
our forces in western Europe merely reminds us of the patent 
fact that in the last analysis Europe is the critical area in 
respect to world war or peace. 

In the last few years we have heard a great deal about 
“One World.” Yet, as thoughtful observers have pointed 
out, the grim fact is that in several respects we are further 
from “One World” than we were in 1914, at the outbreak 
of World War I. In those old complacent days one could 
travel throughout two hemispheres without a passport. (My 
first visit te Europe was possible only by working my way 
over on a cattle boat. So limited were my resources that had 
I had to pay the costs of a passport and various visas neces- 
sary today, the trip would have been beyond my means). 
Then trade, as well as travel, was far less resticted; inter- 
national monetary exchange was freer; intercourse between 
peoples was easier and friendlier; both commerce and culture 
were more cosmopolitan than they are today. International 
intercourse today is between governments rather than be- 
tween individuals with the consequence that, whether you 
define war in terms of cold or hot, the restricted intercourse 
we enjoy today is more warlike than at the opening of the 
century. 

On the other hand, however, it is not all on the grim 
side; there are some new assets which must be stressed as 
indications of progress toward world order. In favor of 
world order today must be listed the credit item of a func- 
tioning, if embryonic, world organization, the United Na- 
tions. Power imperialism, as western nations used to practice 
it, has almost passed from the scene. Today more considera- 
tion is being given to backward peoples by the more ad- 
vanced. A greater popular awareness of the horror and 
studpidity of war has grown up. There is a wide realiza- 
tion (although it is yet far from general) that only new and 
extreme measures will maintain peace and that there can be 
peace only with justice. There are grounds to hope that if 
global hostilities can be postponed for a period, a world order 
sufficient to meet the requirements of a durable peace can 
be established. 

Now, where does all this leave us? The only way I can 
answer is to review what I have been preaching for several 
years. From this point my remarks will be somewhat per- 
sonal, I fear. 

As the ‘end of hostilities approached in 1945, I became 
increasingly alarmed by a growing expectation that somehow 
victory would bring automatically a durable peace through 
the easy and quick organization of a comprehensive world 
government, which could be established and made to func- 
tion overnight. In several addresses throughout the country 
in the interests of a just and durable peace, I pointed out 
that the basic elements of common consent, of common legal 
and political experience and habits of thought, which are the 
foundation of domestic law and popular government within 
a nation, were still lacking in international relations. As yet, 
international law is not full-fledged law—it is still in a 
process of becoming—not merely for the reason that it lacks 
an international police power to enforce it, but more truly 
because there does not yet exist among the leading nations 
ot the world the common basis of peaceful habits, popular 
acquiescence and accepted custom at the international level 
which underly the domestic law that we obey without ques- 
tion. Take the Russians for example. They have had no ex- 
perience with such democratic practices as free elections or 


the impartial, judicial settlement of private disputes. Yet it 
is these very institutions of democracy, arrived at by years 
of struggle in our own history, that we correctly consider to be 
the only rational and enduring basis of a peaceful world 
order. Therefore, was it to be expected that, no matter how 
proficient in science and technology, politically backward 
peoples, unacquainted with the familiar democratic processes 
of free elections and the judicial settlement of private dis- 
putes, would be willing suddenly to intrust their national 
security to an agent so new and strange as the United Na- 
tions? Rather, was it not to be expected that they would 
naturally adhere to a system they understood, viz. the famil- 
iar methods of force, at least for as long as their aims were 
being successfully attained by force? 

But there is more to Russia’s behavior than political inex- 
perience with free, representative institutions. Something 
new has been added to old-fashioned power politics. Inter- 
national communism is a new style in national aggression. 
Now we are coming to understand what the Communist 
Manifesto meant what it said, and that the gospel of com 
munism is a ruthlessly expansionist doctrine of both domestic 
and foreign violence; physical, intellectual and spiritual. 
Now after many lessons, although not until international 
communism under Russia’s domination had gained control 
over one-third of the population of the world, we are pierc- 
ing the smoke screen of its false social philosophy and per- 
verted ideals of social justice to an understanding of its evil 
driving power when once it has captured the minds of men. 

For these and other reasons there were, at the end of the 
war, convincing grounds to anticipate that as a practical mat 
ter, for an interim period at least, the basic deterrant to war 
would be found in some form of an international balance of 
power, in which balance Russia and the United States would 
appear as the chief elements. The unpleasant truth was that, 
if there was to be peace long enough to enable the United 
Nations to grow into an effective world government, it 
would be with the help of balance of power. We who argued 
thus were not popular among our brethren in educational 
circles. We were charged with militarism, jingoism, treason 
to the United Nations and similar crimes and misdemeanors. 
Nothing was further from my mind and heart. I want to 
emphasize that never for a moment did I suggest that balance 
of power would keep the peace indefinitely. Balance of power 
has never been a durable agency of peace; its best and only 
possible service would be as a block on war, long enough for 
the nations to develop an effective world organization to 
replace war. I did feel that if America played her part, a 
balance would be achieved which could keep the peace long 
enough to permit the United Nations to develop into an effec- 
tive international government. 


I have to admit that I underestimated the strength of 
Russia’s resistance to a functioning United Nations, although 
I cannot but feel that a more courageous military and diplo- 
matic position on our part in the early stages would have 
influenced her towards more peaceful ways. | realized that 
the time which balance of power would give for this purpose 
would be relatively short, but it could be long enough, if the 
world powers which alone can support great armaments, 
were imaginative and zealous for enduring peace. I knew 
that this line of reasoning placed upon America, as the strong- 
est and therefore the most responsible nation in the world, a 
rugged two-fold task, viz. to maintain a strong military 
position with a willingness to fight for our way of life if 
need be, yet at the same time to work incessantly, day and 
night, for world government as a substitute for war. I real- 
ized that these were most difficult—almost contradictory— 
courses for any nation or any individual to pursue at one and 
the same time. If we plumped for force alone we were lost: 
yet, if we neglected force we were equally lost. Military 
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strength alone would not be enough. Balance of power alone 
could not only result in war eventually, as it alway has. But 
it alone could give us hope of a breathing space sufficient to 
the development of a wholehearted acceptance and imple- 
mentation of the ideal of world law under world govern- 
ment. 

It is at last clear that there is no present alternative to a 
substantial strengthening of our military position as the only 
possible road to peace in the fevered state of the world today. 
You young people may accuse me, who am past the age for 
military service, of cold-blooded willingness to sacrifice you 
to a course of action in which your lives must bear the brunt 
of disruption and perhaps danger. But, I repeat, I can find 
no alternative to a larger mobilization of our military re- 
sources, although as I shall indicate in a moment, it alone 

no enough. | do not venture to suppest what degree of 
military mobilization will be necessary; no one can now say, 
least of all an amateur like myself. Later developments will 
point the way; but from my study in 1947 as a member of 
the Commission on Universal Military Training, I believe 
that the President's estimate of approximately 3,000,000 in the 
armed forces is a minimum. Basic to every other considera- 
tion (let us never forget) is a full degree of unity and will- 
ingness to sacrifice on the part of the millions who will not 
be called to serve in the military establishment proper. I 
repeat, we must lead from the harmonious combination of 
military, economic and spiritual strength; we cannot influ- 
ence the course of events by being weak in the face of hostile 
forces that despise weakness. 

Despite all I have said, to conclude that another world 
war is inevitable is rank defeatism. There are reasons to 
hope that Russia has over-extended her front—that she has 
bitten off more than she can chew; that behind her iron 
curtain lurk grave internal weaknesses; that she knows that 
her economy cannot support a war and that the mass of her 
people are psychologically against it. There is reason to be- 
lieve that the oligarchy that rules Russia is vulnerable to a 
campaign of psychological warfare; that behind the iron 
curtain the dictatorship is less securely entrenched with the 
masses than we think; which suggests the importance of a 
more alert campaign of understanding than the feeble efforts 
undertaken so far. Nor can her rulers be so ignorant and 
stupid as not to be aware of the overwhelming industrial 
potential of the United States and the role it would play in 
global war. ‘There is reason to hope that we can contain 
Russia, that we can still buy more time, if we are willing 
now to pay the price in terms of disruption for a period of 
those pleasant pursuits appropriate to a world at peace. 

Let us never forget that power alone will not insure 
peace; it can only buy us time to develop the foundations 
of peace. “Therefore, what we do now with the time we may 
buy is all important. If we fail to link to our power a bold 
and comprehensive program for achieving the peaceful settle- 
ment of grave international differences, we shall be com- 
mitted to an armament race that can have but one ending, 
disaster. That disaster will be the greater because we shall 
descend into it with all the bitterness and self-recrimination 
of a guilty conscience. Policies more fundamental than have 
heretofore been advanced must be put forward, not as vague 
ideals to be adopted at some un-named future date, but as 
goals to be achieved soon. It is not time for homeopathic 
doses. The disease just won't wear itself out. 

After long consideration I have joined that school of 
thought which holds that there is no durable solution short 
of the mutual and complete disarmament of the nations now 
comprising the United Nations; and that the time to an- 
nounce our support of it, as the ultimate solution, is now. | 
stress the words “mutual” and “complete.” I place no trust 
in uni-lateral disarmament. Moreover, it must be under an 


accepted world government empowered to administer the 
process of disarmament; for efforts heretofore to civilize 
war or to attain peace by international treaties have always 
failed. Such methods as Hague Conventions of 1899 and 
1907, the Naval Disarmament Agreement engineered by 
Charles E. Hughes in 1921, and the Kellogg Pact of 1928, 
have long since demonstrated their inadequacy. I therefore 
stress the existing organization of the United Nations as the 
only agency available for undertaking the task in time. | 
suggest therefore that the United Nations turns its attention 
to the rapid accomplishment of complete disarmament; not 
merely to the abolition of A bombs and H bombs. (May I 
parenthetically observe that I am here expressing the general 
philosophy which is most cogently argued in a little book by 
Grenville Clark, entitled “A Plan for Peace,” to be pub- 
lished soon and which I recommend to you.) 

Realism suggests that the process of universal disarmament 
must necessarily progress by degrees, beginning with the elimi- 
nation of the newest and most devastating weapons. The 
real point is that the accepted goal must be complete dis- 
armament and that, while we are improving our military 
position to meet the present crisis, American should throw 
her influence behind disarmament and assert her readiness 
to lead. 

I know that many sincere public officials who have en- 
dured prolonged frustration in nerve-wracking negotiations 
with Russia will reply that, since our good intentions have 
failed in lesser efforts, they cannot succeed in a more revolu- 
tionary and comprehensive program. I agree that our inten- 
tion to support a broad program of disarmament should not 
retard for a moment the rapid restoration by the Western 
world of a favorable power position. But while we are im- 
proving our power position as a negative restraint on 
violence, why should we not also be developing a new positive 
weapon in the form of a great purpose. 

If you object that the proposal that universal and complete 
disarmament is too bizarre to merit consideration by re- 
sponsible statesmen, I shall reply in the words of George 
Washington: “Let us raise a standard to which the wise 
and just can repair; the rest is in the hands of God.” 

One thing is clear. The peoples of the world do not want 
war. Increasingly aware, as they are, of the human costs of 
another one, are there not grounds for hoping that before it 
is too late they can be aroused to demand a lasting solution ? 
And isn’t it better to work and fight in behalf of a perma- 
nent solution than a temporary palliative? One thing we 
can be sure of: that to fight and win a war, no matter how ~ 
just the cause or complete the victory, brings no enduring 
peace. To contain Russia is wise and necessary, but alone it 
lacks the driving force of a profound ideal which carries the 
promise of the future we all desire. Heretofore, the bold 
stroke which would arouse the spirit of peoples by penetrat- 
ing to the deep heart of our fears and dangers has been 
absent. To reduce the possibility of war Mr. Baruch has 
wisely urged that America declare her peace terms now. I 
should go further by including in stich terms the extreme 
proposal of general disarmament as the chief function of the 
United Nations. 

As a practical matter, a national decision by a strong 
America in favor of disarmament under world government 
would be good psychological warfare right now. In terms 
of the vision by which men and nations live or die, such a 
stand would cleanse our national conscience and renew our 
awareness of the mission which our strength lays upon us. 

Finally, a special word to Princeton students regarding the 
academic years ahead. The University authorities can be 
relied upon to keep you informed promptly of developments 
and programs at Washington affecting your future here. 
Special agencies have been established for this purpose. 
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Amidst the confusion and rumors that are bound to develop, 
we shall do our utmost to keep you abreast of matters affect- 
ing you; and to advise individuals as to the course they 
should pursue. 

If and as it may become necessary, the University will 
adjust to your changing needs. We shall retain, however, 
our faith in the timeless importance of the education for 
which we stand. For never has the world stood in greater 
need of liberally educated people, leaders who see beyond 
the facts and figures of technology and commerce to the 
nature and aspirations of human beings. 

Remember—what you have heard before—that it is men 
that the world is afraid of, not the forces of nature. It is 
not atomic energy we fear; it is how men may use that 
energy. Early man stood in fear and awe of the forces of 
nature; the tempest, the lightning, storm and drought. Sci- 
ence has enabled us to conquer our fear of these; but we have 
acquired in the process a more devastating fear of each other. 
Princeton has held for more than two hundred years to the 
belief that a well-rounded education provides the elements 


by which fears of each other can be exorcized and human 
energies released for greater things. 


Until you are summoned to other duties, you can continue 
your course here with a clean conscience if you earnestly 
pursue your education. It will help equip you to meet later 
the nation’s, and the world’s, greatest problems. Let us keep 
the coming year as normal as circumstances permit, in certain 
confidence in the values of the education we believe in. Let 
us all pull together in the Princeton tradition. With God's 
help we can and will make it a good year. 


I extend to each and every one of you my personal best 
wishes for a fruitful life on this campus. 


1 have nct pulled any punches. I have frankly given you 
the pattern of the facts as I see them. Anything less would 
be eve-wash, and an insult to your intelligence. But above 
all else, do not become cynical and do not fall into despair. 
The very tensions we are under; our national awareness of 
danger, exceeding our grasp before World War II, are 
sound reasons for hope. 


The Peace of Truth 


THE BULWARK AGAINST MARXISM 
By GEORGE E. SOKOLSKY, Columnist and Lecturer 


Delivered on the occasion of the raising of St. Bonaventure College to a University, St. Bonaventure, N. Y., October 4, 1950 


HIS is a happy occasion for me, as it is for you. The 

increase of the number of institutions of higher educa- 

tion is only important if the quality of the institutions 
is maintained. Too often we are thrilled by numbers. 
Thousands and millions and billions roll off our tongues with 
such glibness that they have really lost all meaning. 

The man whose instinct is for learning and for truth need: 
no university at all. He will find his way with the compass 
of the spirit. For him who requires the physical university, 
the bricks and mortar, the glass and steel, his task should not 
be made easy. 

Truth comes with discipline. We are all frail and the 
easiest way is, in its first stages, the pleasantest way. Disci- 
pline of the mind and spirit, as of the flesh, is not the most 
palatable dish to set before the young. But it is the only road 
that leads to truth. It is the only way to peace. 

I was thinking about that when it occurred to me that I 
would soon be with you and would be called upon to say 
something on this day when you mark your rebirth as a uni- 
versity. 

This is a time when peace is so rare that it is uppermost in 
our minds. Confucius wrote so much on the evils of war and 
the virtues of peace because he lived all his life in the midst 
of war. It had become a hateful human device, not the heroic 
effort that it is to those who extol the virtues of physical 
courage. 

In time of war, men live not only in fear but they become 
driven by forces that seem to leave them without time. Life 
becomes hurried. Surely, many students, who in World War 
I] were forced to take the accelerated courses which left them 
with credits but not with assimilated knowledge, regret that 
they did not take their time. Someone said, I regret that I 
do not recall who it was, that a squash will attain full growth 
from seed in 40 days but an oak may take 60 years or more. 
Are we to be a nation of squashes—fast, furious, but without 
the majesty of learning and wisdom ? 

Perhaps it is not inappropriate on this occasion to quote 
your own St. Bonaventure on St. Francis, the founder of 








your discipline. St. Bonaventure, speaking of the ascent of 
the mind to God, said of St. Francis: 


ae 


..« He proclaimed peace at the beginning and at the end 
in all his preaching; in his every greeting there was a message 
of desire for peace; and in all his contemplation he yearned 
for an ecstatic peace, as a citizen of that heavenly Jerusalem. 
Of this peace, that man of peace, who was peaceable with 
them that hated peace, says: Pray ye for the things that are 
for the peace of Jerusalem. For he knew that the throne ot 
Solomon rested only in peace, since it is written: His place 
is in peace: and his abode in Sion.”’ 


II 


We live in an age of uncertainty and fear, and often when 
men grow desperate, they improvise; they shift their posi- 
tions from day to day; they establish new standards for them- 
selves, standards which are rationalizations of their own er- 
rors, justifications for their own confusions. 

The principal problem that faces most men today is Marx- 
ism. 

Shall we be for it? 

Shall we oppose it? 

Shall we compromise with it? 

These are the questions which intelligent men ask them- 
seves. Has it ever occurred to you, when you read lists, peti- 
tions, endorsements relating to Communist objectives, how 
many distinguished names appear on them? Are these men 
and women dupes? Are they innocents who do not know 
what they are doing? Are they sound in their chosen fields 
and perverse about everything else ? 

It is not quite as simple as these questions indicate. Here is 
a movement that has influenced human minds for just over a 
century, since 1848. We meet it in the middle of the Twen- 
tieth Century as a powerful force that controls the lives of 
800,000,000 persons. It is a force that not only hurls armies 
against peaceful nations, but even more, it corrupts the minds 
and spirits of men—it not only corrupts, but it grips and 
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holds the minds of men and women in countries where the 
novement is anathema. 

lL his we need to understand, if we are to combat this force ; 
ft we really want to combat this force. 

Marxism grips the minds of men because, having forsaken 
(jod and His law of life, they seek a God of their own making 
and a law that can satisfy their desire for what appears to 
them to be reasonable. ‘They have cast God aside because they 
will not accept what the telescope and microscope and other 
mechanical devices do not show them. If it is not visible on a 
creen, smellable in a test-tube, touchable by the finest of 
nstruments—it does not exist. 

Yet, they are impelled by the very problems that faced 
every thinking man in all ages. ‘They want to know how any- 
thing came to be, and they want to know man’s place in the 
Cosmos. 

Karl Marx thought that he was building a philosophic sys- 
em that would eliminate all the mystical and supernatural 
tactors in life. His system was based on the assumption that 
nothing exists or moves that is not matter. There is no exter- 
nal power, no divine intelligence, no supernatural force that 

parked life; it all happened by accident. It happened because 
in the constant struggle for existence and survival, many ac- 
cidents occurred which produced forms, creatures, develop- 
ments, changes. Out of such a struggle for existence and sur- 
vival man, as we know him today, came into being. 

‘Therefore, man is a product of his environment. He pos- 
sesses no soul, no will, no character; he is a creature of the 
forces that surround him, of all that struggles and clashes and 
changes about him. Whoever can gain control of that en- 
vironment can control man—all of mankind. He can produce 
an orderly society because he can eliminate disorders by what- 
ever means he chooses to use. No moral restraints can impede 
him, because morality can only emanate from God, as trans- 
mitted by Natural Law. The self-appointed master of the 
universe denies God; he abjures Natural Law. He becomes 
. beast. 

Karl Marx could never have foreseen the road that he was 
He was a theoretician, deeply influenced by Hegel, 
Darwin, Bakunin, and Feuerbach. He sought an explanation 
tor the social injustices of his age, but he did not stop there— 
he also laid down rules of life premised not on love but on 
hate; not on cooperation but on clash; not on God but on 
trugvle. 

Out of this confusion, Stalin was produced. Stalin is no 
rvccident; he is the inevitable product of a wicked idea. Only 
the godless can be so merciless, so cruel; only those who reject 
(jod’s love can enslave 20,000,000 human beings—at least 
that many. Only a man whose vanity has reached such depths 
that he has ikons of himself carried through the streets, re- 
quiring millions to worship him like an idol—only such a man 
could dream of conquering the entire human race, of holding 
it in bondage to himself, of enslaving millions to his will— 
only such a man could start this horrible and useless war. 


Ii} 


Yet, men of intelligence, even in our own country, accept 
this system, which produced this ogre, as adequate to their 
needs. They rationalize away the worst phases of the system 
as temporary measures necessary to accomplish the orderly 
society which they seek. That is why Marxism is so popular 
among scientists—they seek an orderly way of life without 
inaking it dependent upon the supernatural. Most of them do 
not quite comprehend that if heaven is to be on earth and God 
is to be a man, that man can become a horror, for his wisdom 
is finite, his character is faulty, his nature is full of error. 

For them, Stalin is a temporary factor in man’s march to 
an orderly existence. He will die and then everything will ar- 
range itself, as all else has always arranged itself by the inter- 
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relationship of contending and clashing forces. So, they for- 
give him his brutality. It is history working itself out from 
nothing to nothing. 

Why have these men forsaken God and accepted Stalin? 
Why have they forsaken Natural Law and accepted the dia- 
lectical materialism of Marx? 

lor that, we are all responsible. We also have abandoned 
our way. We have compromised ; we have appeased. We give 
lip service to what we call our way of life, but we do not 
apply its rules to our existence. We have abandoned our 
children to the ungodly and we have betrayed them into the 
hands of those who substitute glamor for decency, excitement 
for truth. 

We apologize to our own children for speaking to them of 
the moral rule of life. We don’t want to be old-fashioned. 
We don’t want to be old fogies. We want to be modern. We 
want to be liberal. We want to see both sides of every ques- 
tion. And the end of such a course can be nothing but such a 
horrible world as we now see on all continents. We see the 
full fruits of godlessness. 

And that is the problem of this era. 

IV 

Let us apply it to some of our questions. 

A predatory nation, such as Soviet Russia is, must be ex- 
pected to make war in its own way and at its own con- 
venience. This, Russia will do whenever Stalin and his as- 
sociates believe that they have a reasonable hope for success. 
Having no morals, they have no shame. 

In November 1943, the basis for the Korean War was 
established. This was the betrayal of Poland by Roosevelt 
and Churchill at the Teheran Conference. Statesmen who 
are so lacking in moral responsibility that no treaty, no 
covenant, no spoken word, no established obligation is binding 
upon them at the height of their power, cannot be expected 
to pursue a just cause or to be restrained by moral criteria. 

In this same month, November 1943, Roosevelt and 
Churchill met with Chiang Kai-shek at Cairo. They ar- 
ranged the future of the East of Asia on a moral basis. 
These were their words: 

“The three Great Allies are fighting this war to restrain 
and punish the aggression of Japan.. They covet no gain 
for themselves and have no thought of territorial expansion. 
It is their purpose that Japan shall be stripped of all the 
islands in the Pacific which she has seized or occupied since 
the beginning of the first World War in 1914, and that all 
the territories Japan has stolen from the Chinese, such as 
Manchuria, Formosa, and the Pescadores, shall be restored 
to the Republic of China. Japan will also be expelled from 
all other tertitories which she has taken by violence and 
greed. The aforesaid three great powers, mindful of the 
enslavement of the people of Korea, are determined that in 
due course Korea shall become free and independent.” 

Five days later, Roosevelt and Churchill were in Teheran, 
discussing these identical problems with Stalin. There they 
vitiated the five day old agreement with Chiang Kai-shek. 
But they never told the American people, or the British 
people or the Chinese people that the Cairo Declaration, 


which was issued simultaneously with the Teheran pro- 


nouncement, was already a dead letter. They did not con- 
fess that they had lied to Chiang and that they had betrayed 
China as they had betrayed Poland. Chiang Kai-shek was not 
told until 1945 that he had been tricked in 1943. They told 
a lie and that lie now plagues the Western World in the 
form of the Korean War. 

Nations, like men, must be guided by moral principles. 
When statesmen bear false witness, when they betray mil- 
lions of human beings, when they improvise from day to day, 
the course of events exacts a bitter toll. 
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I have heard men say that no other course could be pur- 
sued; that Stalin would have made a separate peace with 
Germany; that he never would have come into the Far East- 
ern War. 

In the first place, he did not come into the Far Eastern 
War until it was won by the American Army, Navy, Air- 
force and Marine Corps. He came in less than a week 
before the peace, and after the Atom Bomb had been thrown 
on Hiroshima. 

What these good men say is that we were bribing Russia 
to stay in the war. They are saying that we submitted to 
blackmail. “hey are saying that we are degraded. And 
so Stalin has accepted that as a fact and he laid his plans 
accordingly. 

A retreat from a moral position weakens a nation even 
more than a defeat in battle. Once Roosevelt and Churchill 
exposed their weakness at Teheran; once they disclosed to 
Stalin that they could betray such allies as Poland and 
China, he had only to push them from pillar to post. This 
he did at Yalta and Potsdam, always to his advantage. 
Roosevelt and Churchill lacked the will to resist because 
they had forsaken the moral basis for resistance. 

This war in Korea is the inevitable result of such conduct. 
When such Russians as Vyshinsky, Gromyko and Malik 
speak of us contemptuously on our own soil, they are con- 
tinuing their experiences at Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam. 

And with good reason. For has not Dean Acheson, our 
Secretary of State, pursued the same policy with regard to 
Communist China? His entire activity in this respect has 
been a continuation of the Teheran doctrine. Instead of 
appeasing Stalin, he is appeasing Mao ‘T'ze-tung. 

The theory is that Mao is a different kind of Marnist 
from Stalin. That theory finds encouragement in the differ- 
ences between Tito and Stalin. 

But what distinctions can be drawn among these men 
when the fact is that they find their inspiration in a brutal- 
ized materialism, in a life based not on Natural Law but on 
eternal struggle ? 

Mao Tze-tung has been an avowed Marxist since 1920. 
The Communist Party of China was organized in that year. 
It has been active in the affairs of the Third International 
since its founding. It has been propagandizing Marxism 
in China for 30 years. It has been violently anti-Christian 
and anti-American since then. In 1927, it was this party 
which massacred missionaries in Nanking. In Hunan and 
Hupeh in 1926, it committed every outrage against decency. 
1 go back that far to exclude the assumption that these are 
new personalities and a new grouping and that we have a 
right to assume that they might not be as bad as the Russians. 
There is no basis for such an assumption. 

The second horn of Mr. Acheson’s policy is that Europe 
is more important than Asia, that the safeguarding of Great 
Britain is more important than the maintenance of a moral 


principle. It is the same theorizing as brought such disasters 
at Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam. It is the same concept 
that brought us the Korean War. It is the belief that it is 
possible to compromise with wrong even knowing that it is 
wrong, in the hope that what is wrong will right itself. It 
never does. 

y 

Out of this policy will come greater catastrophes. As soon 
as Mao Tze-tung is recognized, he will pursue all the wicked 
policies that Marxism dictates—policies based upon the beliet 
in eternal struggle. Once this Marxian power is established 
among the nations of the world, it will hurl its full force 
against Western civilization which it opposes and_ hates. 
From Marxist China, we can expect nothing but eternal 
struggle. 

Vi 

I cite these as examples of what comes from the appease 
ment of evil, from compromise with wickedness. I cite these 
examples because ours, henceforth, must be a constructive 
battle for what we believe to be the truth. 

And we must know what we believe to be right. We 
must know it beyond doubt and believe in our cause with 
fanatical zeal. 

We believe in a Divine Intelligence, a Divine Providence ; 
we believe in God. 

We believe that man was created by God in His image 
and that man possesses, as a gift from God, the capacity to 
use his will, to know right from wrong, to love mercy, to 
feel pity, to have compassion, to strive everlastingly for the 
brotherhood of all men in the Fatherhood of God. 

We believe that we have been given, as a rule of life, the 
Natural Law—the law that softens the nature of man, that 
separates him from all else in the universe, that makes of 
him a creature with possibilities of righteous living, with a 
constant aspiration to a nobler existence, founded in God's 
love and imitating His kindliness, His gentleness, His all 
embracing love. 

We believe in humanity because were it not God’s will 
that men should love each other, He would not have said so. 

We believe that we must maintain our country as a nation 
dedicated to these principles of life, even as those who 
founded it believed in those principles of life. 

We believe that as long as this country is guided by right 
principles, the forces of Marxism are bound to be defeated 
and to perisi:. 

Perhaps in all the mysteries of this life, we have been 
designated to be the bulwark against Marxism, so that men 
may not be driven info slavery and darkness, while here in 
America shines the Nehr Tamid, the eternal lamp of truth. 
For only as we recapture the truth can we find the peace 
that all men seek. 


A Test of Democracy—Inflation 


PHYSICAL LOSS GREATER THAN THAT CAUSED BY ENEMY ACTION 
PLUMMER-JUDD MEMORIAL LECTURE 
By BERNARD M. BARUCH, Statesman 


Delivered at Mayo Clinic, Rochester, 


NCE while visiting Winston Churchill at Chartwell, 
he pointed to a luxuriant vine across the face of his 
house and exclaimed: 


“Look at that vine, with its lovely, variegated flowers. 


Minnesota, on October 19th, 1950 


That is something man cannot do—he can never equal 
what nature has done there.” 

I have the same reverent feeling about the human body— 
another wonder of nature which man cannot equa!. I have 
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never believed that natural selection alone could produce 
something as marvelous as the human system—with all its 
organs functioning so harmoniously and with such prodigious 
powers of recuperation. 

Among social institutions, we have devised a close counter 
part—our American system of government. No other kind 

government has ever produced such a flowering of prog- 
re material, spiritual and scientific. Unlike some other po- 
litical systems, our democracy was not born of dogma. It was 
not arbitrarily and forcefully imposed on the people from on 
top. It grew out of the people themselves—out of their hopes 
ind ideals, their zest for freedom, their loathing of oppres- 
sion. It is the supreme expression of the American mind and 
spirit, and, like that vine in Mr. Churchill’s garden, like the 
human body, it is beyond compare. 

\ healthy body, one which is well treated, will function 
satistactorily for many, many years. However, from time to 
time even this miraculous mechanism will be thrown out of 
joint bs infection, or by injury or by something else beyond 
the individual's control. Drastic remedies often became neces- 
“arTV. 

Then the individual consults you—but you do not act as 
witch doctors. You do not rely on charms and wishful eva- 
sions. As scientists, you apply the methods which your train- 
ng and experience show are necessary. 

What is true of the human body is true of the body politic. 
This splendid, rugged democracy of ours is flexible enough 
to cope with all the problems of our people. It has within it 
the ability to provide new thinking, new action to meet the 
needs of changing times. In normal times, it functions like a 
well tended and well-geared machine; but it must be intelli- 
vent enough and strong-willed enough to prescribe rigorous 
remedies when the contagions of a disordered world threaten 
it with the destruction of its liberties and institutions. 

The crisis that claws at our country today is like a malig- 
naney which seeks to consume a vital organ of our body. In 
urgery we know the remedy; we use the knife. Unfortu- 
nately, we are not so decisive when it comes to solutions of 
political or international problems. Often we find it more 
icreeable to prescribe an easy way—some soothing syrup to 
nask the symptoms which seemingly will not burden the pub- 
lic with too much hardship, like an opiate administered to a 
patient, it lulls us into a sense of false security. As if any 
hardship were too much when loss of freedom may be the 
price of neglect. You as doctors, are aware that morphine 
administered to a patient with acute appendicitis may so mask 
the symptoms as to make the diagnosis impossible, and result 
in a delay of the operation until the appendix has ruptured 
and peritonitis set in, and perhaps ultimately in the death of 
the patient. 

This present period of deadly peril in world affairs is no 
time for sedatives or opiates that may apparently bring tem- 
porary relief. he future of our American democracy—the 
future of freedom in the entire world—may depend on ou 
present ability to determine when to “let nature take its 
course’ and when to use the surgical knife. 

The new scourge of Communist imperialism feeds on in- 
decision and weakness. Two of its chief allies are human 
degradation and despair. Another important ally is the spirit 
of “business as usual, profit as usual and politics as usual.” 
If we are to arrest this cancer in the world promptly and 
permanently, we must give up our normal peaceful ways till 
the danger is passed. Our resources and labors must be dedi- 
cated primarily to defense—or we risk losing everything, and 
torever. 

This is the tragic necessity that now confronts us, despite 
the efforts of the rest of the world to make real the dream of 
people everywhere that we banish war. 

What are these devastating contagions we must conquer if 


we are to restore health to this troubled world? One is the 
contagion of war. The other is less grim of visage but it is 
equally deadly—the contagion of inflation. 

In war, or in the threat of war, we dare not deny our gov- 
ernment every extraordinary power which is needed to defeat 
our toes. Only through government can we mobilize the re- 
sources and manpower required to withstand military attack. 
Only through the government can we stop the inflation 
which could wreck us, and this is particularly so where the 
inflation has been largely caused by the government itself. 

1 abhor the thought of further centralization of govern- 
mental power. My normal inclination is to keep govern- 
ment activity down to a minimum. Not that I believe in 
unrestricted laissez-faire. I have never believed that civi- 
lized men should abandon themselves to the jungle law, 
or that they need bow in dumb submission before events, 
come what may. 

I have faith in the recuperative powers of the American 
democracy; I prefer to rely on the free play of natural forces 
wherever possible. I was taught that the best medical 
treatment is the one which interferes least with nature’s 
own healing processes. 

I know how distasteful it is for Americans to embrace 
governmental controls. I know how tempting it is to “wait 
and see’’—to wait and see whether controls are necessary. 
Qur basic dilemma is that the totalitarian nature of modern 
war is the exact, evil opposite of our normal, free, indi- 
vidualistic ways. To the extent that we mobilize, we must 
temporarily abandon our most strongly ingrained habits. 
Naturally there is a deep reluctance to do so. Yet unless 
we are prepared to embrace temporarily some of the regi- 
mentations we hate, we shall be unable to preserve the free- 
dom we love. 

General Marshall has warned us that “the chips are 
down.” Stuart Symington, the Chairman of the National 
Security Resources Board, has told us that we have a very 
yood chance of losing unless we face up promptly and real- 
istically to our problem. If they are right we must do some- 
thing drastic about it—and do it fast. But only till the 
emergency has passed. 

The idea that government controls can be avoided through 
voluntary restraints is comfortable self-delusion. It is a 
self-hypnosis of the most dangerous sort. Look at the bil- 
lions it has already cost us. This modern, technologically- 
geared nation can not be mobilized, even on a limited basis 
by voluntary means. Each new demand on our materials 
interferes with the normal balance of economic forces; each 
new demand gives us another long push toward inflation. 
Only through effective government action can the necessary 
denials be meaningfully applied and equably distributed. 
Already procrastination has put us on a plateau of higher 
prices. 

Some say the way to avoid controls is to increase pro- 
duction. That is a good way, but have we the time? It 
takes two years and many tons of steel to build a steel mill. 
Steel is short; time may be shorter. We cannot count on the 
victory in Korea to extend the time at our disposal or to 
diminish the pressing need for our preparedness. Cruel and 
unnecessary punishment has already been inflicted on the 
American people by the rising cost of living. It shows that 
we have already delayed too long. Taxes and credit re- 
straints are necessary. But why so late? Korea is no final 
arena of decision. I wish it were. We must be alert for 
new aggressions. We must face the hard cruel fact—which 
we can no longer escape. We must narrow the fearsome 
gap between Soviet rearmament and the defenses ef the 
Western nations. This gap—this unpreparedness in relation 
to Russia’s might, is the terrible vacuum which could suck 
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the world into another shattering war. We must now always 
be prepared for war; and at the same time we cannot per- 
mit ourselves to be gutted by the inflationary potentialities 
ot Our preparations. 

That is why | am so impatient with those who, while 
admitting all this, want to arm slowly, a little this year, a 
little more next year and so on for perhaps five years, per- 
haps longer. This concept for a “creeping mobilization” is 
a grave gamble, doubly dangerous. It was just this that | 
and others wanted to forestall years ago when we urged 
the enactment of stand-by legislation for industrial mobili- 
zation, and a comprehensive system of universal military 
service. If these had been adopted, we would have had the 
necessary organizations, controls, facilities and manpower to 
surmount any emergency—ready to use whenever necessary. 
Instead, we scuttled and ran. In the face of all experience 
we continued to act as though we could stop war by being 
unprepared for it. 

This limping approach to mobilization encourages new 
Soviet adventures. The longer it takes the Western de- 
mocracies to balance Russia’s rearming, the greater the ulti- 
mate effort that will be required. Always there is the dan- 
ger that the Soviets may choose to strike before Western 
FEurope’s defenses are readied. The Soviet still has the ad- 
vantage of picking the time and the place—without warn- 
ing. When Russia gets her atomic power developed we will 
have lost the advantage of our head start, and the peril will 
he especially fearsome. 

This “creeping mobilization” is just as dangerous do- 
mestically as it is internationally. Piecemeal, partial con- 
trols are foredoomed to failure by their very nature. They 
are based on the theory that controls should wait until they 
have been proved absolutely necessary. This means waiting 
until after the damage has been done—so much damage 
that it is obvious to all. Some say that taxes will prevent 
it or even cure it. That is an important, necessary part of 
controls. While they have been debating taxes, prices have 
risen. The burden has fallen upon the very people least able 
to stand it—upon those least articulate to protest against 
the rise. Thus a double burden has been imposed upon 
them. WHY? 

A “‘wait and see,” “trail by error” process might be un- 
derstandable if the problems of mobilization were new to 
us. But they are not. We have had them in two wars. 
Surely we should now know what must be done. 
have to repeat the mistakes of the past? 

Sometimes I am asked why I feel so strongly about the 
necessity of controlling inflation. What if there is too much 
money around in relation to the available goods? What if 
prices go up? I feel strongly about it—I feel incensed 
about it because I know that our ability to stop inflation is 
the very test of our democracy—the thing which may deter 
mine in the long run how long we can survive. 

Unless the inflation already under way is halted, the 
program of defense which we have undertaken will be 
hampered—and the cost in time and treasure will be multi- 
plied. In the last war inflation added $100 billions to the 
cost of the conflict. Although more experienced, we are 
guilty of the same waste now—again. 

Already the Air Force has reported that inflation has 
eaten out of its budget the equivalent of 750 jet fighters for 
which funds had been appropriated by Congress. These 
planes were lost before they ever started toward Korea. 
The same thing is happening to the tanks, guns, and all the 
other weapons we need. The toll by our own conduct in 
allowing inflation is many times greater than all our physi- 
cal losses in Korea caused by the enemy. Additional funds 
will now have to be appropriated—and more taxes levied— 


Do we 


to buy the things we need. The end is nowhere in sight. 
With prices and wages uncontrolled, manufacturers of 
radios and other gadgets can compete with producers of 
planes and radar for scarce manpower and scarce raw ma- 
terials. The cost of everything is pushed higher. The con- 
version of our resources to war production is hamstrung. 
Priority regulations will only accentuate this situation until 
they are made a good deal more exacting than they are 
now—and until they are fitted into a more embracing pro 
gram of controls and taxation. 

The government itself is aggravating this inflation. It is 
hoarding food and raw materials. It is stimulating the 
competition for goods among both foreign and domestic 
buyers. We are loaning money to everybody everywhere 
to bid against our own manufacturers for materials and 
machinery. I know that these loans are important—that 
they are needed to strengthen the free world. But we can 
and we should reduce this drain on our resources. We can 
reduce it by setting up a central directing and stabilizing 
agency. When the capacious maw of war opens for men 
and materials, the law of supply and demand does not have 
the chance to work. Bitter experience has taught us that 
there is only one set of substitutes for the law of supply 
and demand: taxation, controls, and priorities. And they 
are not free from hardship—neither is the law of supply 
and demand. 

Inflation must be halted if our American way of life is 
to be preserved. Its whole system of colleges and universi- 
ties, hospitals, clinics and research institutions, religious and 
welfare agencies can be undermined by inflation. The real 
value of savings, bank deposits, insurance and old age pen- 
sions, is being cut down steadily. If those savings are 
blotted out, or even cheapened appreciably, millions of 
thrifty people will have to turn to the government and beg 
support. And the government will have to turn to the 
printing press, turning out more and more dollars with less 
and less value. No system can long endure in those cir- 
cumstances. How can any private or public institution 
properly budget itself when all its calculations can be upset 
by federal action leading to inflation. 

Inflation has effects on every segment of our life-——as far 
reaching as any contagion. It reaches right down into one 
of the problems which concern you here in Rochester—the 
problem of training more and better doctors to meet the 
needs of our people who are more and more determined to 
get the blessings of good medical care. 

The Korean war has dramatized the urgency of training 
larger numbers of doctors, dentists, nurses and other tech- 
nicians. They must be trained thoroughly—without sacri- 
ficing the high standards of professional competence men 
like you have brought to the practice of medicine. I believe 
the number of doctors being trained in existing facilities can 
be increased substantially, but that will not do the whole 
job. We need new medical schools, and these should be 
integrated with new hospital construction. The best medi- 
cal teachers are men and women actually practicing medicine. 

How is it all to be paid for? The cost of new medical 
schools—for that matter, the cost of operating existing medi- 
cal schools—is high and getting higher. Continued infla- 
tion will make these costs even higher. Many persons feel 
government financial aid is needed. I am not opposed to 
government aid to increase the supply of doctors, provided 
the program is wisely drawn and its detailed administration 
left to the educational institutions themselves at the local 
level. The high cost of medical education and medical care 
today reflects the steady melting away of the real purchas- 
ing power of the dollar. If the value of existing endow- 


ments continues to dwindle, our whole 
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ospital system will be crippled. All the many fine plans 
tor improved medical care and voluntary health insurance, 
is well as pensions, that have been born in recent vears will 
collapse. 

A dozen years ago, in a tribute to Dr. Henry 5. Plum- 
mer, Dr. Will Mavo said this: 

“He always kept the patient in mind and he used scien- 
tific apparatus not to take the place of clinical observation, 
but to aid and verify.” 

That should be our attitude in the use of the apparatus 
of government. ‘Today the patient is all the people. Gov 
ernment should not be used to help us evade our duties but 
rather to aid and verify what each of us must do. 

The patient is very sick. Let him have the best clinical 
experience to cure and stimulate in him the desire to live 
the greatest traditions of America. 
that best clinical experience is open to him if he will only 
fortitude to take it. 

Until the law of supply and demand can work again, a 


1) 


have the 


ound mobilization fortifies a nation for the future. The 
higher taxes we pay now, the smaller the debt on which 
future taxes must be paid. By not taxing enough, or by 


postponing taxes, we inflict a double burden upon ourselves. 
We reduce the real value of our current incomes by the 
ncrease in prices; and we saddle ourselves and our children 
higher taxes in the years ahead. 

(gain, as less essential civilian production is curtailed, 
i backlog of civilian demand is built up; that backlog will 
lubricate the conversion back to normal peacetime industry. 
We saw that happen after World War II. It will happen 
again. Lhe final reason why I view inflation as the test 
4 American democracy is that no other issue poses so dra- 
matically the crucial question of our ability to govern our- 
elves. 


with permanentl 


Kew things can be more destructive of people's faith in 
vovernment than the injustices which inflation brings—the 
huge profits for some and the cruel hardships for those less 
tortunately placed, or more patriotic. It is a distorted sense 
of Americanism that makes us willingly send our sons to 
die, and yet recoils from equality of sacrifice at home through 
ontrols. 

Inflation can only be prevented by action across the entire 
nation, aftecting everv segment of society. Will it be the 
national interest or the selfish interest which is to prevail ? 
Phat is the test of mobilization, of inflation, of democracy 
4 survival. 

Clearly we are now tailing that test. The various pressure 
"rTOUpS 


are clamoring: “give me mine,” 


ouraged this selfish race by not 


and the government 
taking the necessary 


hy Is ¢! 
rction to stop it. 

krom Washington has come much talk about halting the 
rise in prices. But there has been very little action. In fact 
ull that has been done has been to encourage inflation. Every 
pressure group has been invited to improve its own position 
it the expense of those who do not have a pressure group 
to battle for them. Those who suffer are the millions of 
workers on fixed wages, teachers, firemen, policemen, nurses 
and other civil servants, pensioners. and social security bene- 
ficiaries, the millions whose savings are daily being cheap- 
ened. And the workers themselves will rue the dav, for 
tinally they can be the greatest sufferers. Remember in the 
last war those against wage controls were later demanding 
labor conscription. I was the principal civilian opponent 
against labor conscription. 

There is one simple yardstick by which the public can 
measure the effectiveness of any anti-inflation program. The 
question is—whom does it hit? If it hits everyone, then 
more than likely it is a good program. If it taps here and 


there, touching one, exempting others, it is a bad program. 

‘To return to our medical metaphor, we have been treat- 
ing inflation with quack remedies, sugar-coated pills and in- 
etiective purges, when it is surgery that is called for. That 
neglect has been particularly tragic because it has been so 
long standing. We are not dealing with a patient whose 
troubles began as late as the aggression in Korea. His has 
heen a chronic case. Inflation has been gnawing at our 
vitals for a full decade. 

The price control law enacted during the last war was 
one which in certain respects encouraged and even legalized 
inflation. For example, instead of putting ceilings on every- 
thing—treating all groups alike—that law left wages free. 
It allowed farm prices to rise to 110 per cent of parity. A 
belated attempt was then made to impose a general ceiling 
on all wages, prices, rents and other costs which | had 
advocated from the beginning. But by then the damage had 
been done. 

With the war's end, we climbed back on the merry-go- 
round. The process of inflation was given whirl after whirl. 
‘Taxes were reduced too soon—the 1946. tax reduction was 
the worst one. ‘The theory was that business needed a 
stimulus. Think of it! With the whole world in need of 
repair and reconstruction, with all the pent-up demand of 
the war vears tor housing, automobiles, refrigerators and 
every kind of goods, with more savings and purchasing power 
spread among the people than ever before—with all this, it 
was contended that business needed artificial respiration. 

Those tax reductions fostered and justified demands for 
higher wages. Controls were lifted hurriedly, before the 
normal workings of supply and demand could assert them- 
selves. The patient was ordered back to work with no 
period of recuperation in which to regain his old vigor. 

Again and again, in the last few vears, whenever the 
patient's fever seemed to be dropping, a good sign of be- 
vinning recovery, our misinformed doctor, the government, 
took fresh actions, which revived the .inflationary tempera- 
tures. On top of all this, with living costs already so high 
that many people were finding it hard to make ends meet, 
the shock of the Korean war was added. 

How much more of it can our society stand ? 

The dispatch and wisdom with which we carry out a 
sound mobilization contribute to the greatest of all our 
assets—morale. Actually little is being asked of us. During 
the last war, except for those whose loved ones were killed 
or wounded, there was little real deprivation on the home 
tront. Even less is required of us now. QOur European 
friends must do more for themselves but we cannot expect 
those whose living standards are so far below our own to 
undertake sacrifices for defense while we shirk the modest 
sacrifices that are our due. 

Everything that has value and dignity for us is involved. 
It is time for us to stop risking so much for so little. Poli- 
tics, petty profits and petty comforts cannot longer be al- 
lowed to obstruct our defense of a free world. 

‘The fact is that a proper mobilization would give a new 
sense of direction and purpose to our efforts. 

‘To take a simple illustration in your own field ot medi- 
cine. Korea has emphasized anew that there are limits to 
the neglects of the health of our citizens we can continue 
to tolerate. 

Many voung men are being rejected for military service 
because of physical ailments that are wholly or partly reme- 
diable. Once these young men are examined and turned 
down. they are forgotten. No organized, systematic effort 
is made to see that their physical defects are corrected. 

During the last war I urged that each state take action 
to see that all 4-F’s with remediable defects be given the 
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medical care necessary to make them fit to defend their 
country and to carry on useful lives for themselves and the 


community. That would transfer them from 4-F’s (for 
tailure) into +-P’s (for potential). Administration of this 
health program should be entrusted to the states and locali- 
ties. 

That would be a part of a sound morale-building mobili- 
zation. In this and in all other respects, there must be a 
break with the drift-as-usual policy. No creeping mobiliza- 
tion, politically motivated, with patchwork, hit-or-miss con- 
trols will do the job. 

These are among the things we must do if we are to have 
peace. . 

Mobilize all-out for the next two vears, until we have 
balanced Russia’s rearming. 

Create a single, temporary, over-all, independent, co- 
ordinating mobilization agency, reporting directly to the 
P resident. 





Set up under it a thorough-going priority system. 

Provide a general ceiling over all prices, all wages, all 
rents, all fees and other costs. 

Provide an appeal board to adjust all unfair hardships. 

Make taxes heavy enough to pay the full cost of defense 
and to eliminate profiteering. 

Only under that kind of system can we pull together all 
our resources of manpower, money, material and food. Only 
in that way can our armed forces always get what they 
need when they need it. Only in that way can we achieve 
the least possible dislocation of civilian life. 

That is the way to national strength—physical strength, 
economic strength, spiritual strength. 

‘That is the way to resist aggression and tyranny. 


‘That is the way to a sound and stable future. 


‘That is the way to peace. 
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WHAT PRICE THE 


SCHOLAR'S LIFE? 


By ALFRED WHITNEY GRISWOLD, President of Yale University 


Delivered at inauguration as the 16th President of Yale University, New Haven, Conn., October 6, 1950 


E are met here today to renew the life of an old 

and honorable institution. In a few months we 

shall celebrate our two hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary. The “Collegiate School” founded at Parson Russel’s 
house in Branford in 1701 has become a great university, 
the second oldest in the United States, the ninth oldest 
in the English-speaking world. Its fame has no national 
boundaries. The work of its scholars and teachers is known 
and respected in every quarter of the globe. In American 
higher education its prestige and influence are second to 
none. This is the trust we receive here today and that our 
presence here pledges us to maintain. It is a great respon- 
sibility, one that calls upon each of us for the best effort 
of which he is capable, and upon all of us for a common 
sense of the direction those efforts must take. 

The times are not auspicious for learning. They are times 
of war, and war imposes a terrible burden of proof on 
everything that does not directly serve its ends. Just and 
noble as we believe those ends to be in our own case, war 
and the preparation for war are not conducive to the reflec- 
tive life that produces great teaching and great scholarship. 
The teacher senses his remoteness from his fellow men. The 
scholar’s thoughts stray to the battlefield. The Promethean 
secret of the atom breeds fear and suspicion in all our hearts, 
inclining us to dismiss the past, to dread the future, and 
to live in the present. There is indeed ‘“‘no hiding place,” 
no fortress, and no academic cloister from which we can 
escape the consequences of this latest knowledge we have 
wrested from the gods. It seeks us all out as indiscriminately 
as the Roman soldier who slew Archimedes in the siege of 
Syracuse, not knowing who his victim was or that the 
scientific knowledge that died with him would not be regained 
for nearly eighteen hundred years. 

What price the scholar’s life in times like these, or the 
university's, whose purpose is to foster that life? There 
have been moments in which we have all asked ourselves 
these questions, and at certain of those moments I, for one, 
have found no answers. Yet I wonder if we know our own 
strength. The briefest glance into history shows us that we 








are supported by powerful traditions—not symbols or legends, 
but vital forces with remarkable capacity for survival. | 
would cite three of these traditions this afternoon: the tra- 
dition of higher learning, the university tradition, and the 
tradition of American democracy. Any one of these should 
give us courage. The three together form a tower of strength. 

I do not know who first questioned the value of the 
scholar’s life: it may have been one of Socrate’s disciples 
who watched his master drink the hemlock. Surely no 
calling has been so much questioned—and despaired of — 
since that memorable event; and just as surely none has 
contributed so much to western civilization. What is the 
nature of this calling? Archimedes might have come down 
to us as a military strategist on thé strength of the wonderful 
engines he contrived for the defense of Syracuse. But, says 
Plutarch, “he possessed so high a spirit, so profound a soul, 
and such treasures of scientific knowledge, that though these 
inventions had now obtained for him the renown of more 
than human sagacity, he yet would not deign to leave behind 
him any writing on such subjects; but . . . placed his whole 
affection and ambition in those purer speculations where 
there can be no reference to the vulgar needs of life-studies 
whose superiority to all others is unquestioned, and in which 
the only doubt can be whether the beauty and grandeur 
of the subjects examined, or the precision and cogency of 
the methods and means of proof, most deserve our admira- 
tion.” The scholar, says Emerson, is the ‘delegated intellect” 
of mankind. In the degenerate state he becomes a “mere 
thinker, or still worse, the parrot of other men’s thinking. .. . 
In the right state he is Man Thinking.”” To whom else do 
we owe our progress from savagery? To whom else do we 
pin our hopes of ending our periodic reversions to savagery 
and putting our engines of destruction to creative use? If 
the scholars of the past had waited for auspicious times to 
do their work, | doubt that we should be assembled here 
today. If they should now wait for total war to produce 
total peace, I doubt that our successors will be assembled 
here to mark Yale’s three hundredth anniversary. 

The scholar has always had to contend with his times. 
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As we follow him through history, how thin his lifeline 
appears! ‘he dreamer, the questioner, the restless migrant 
between past and future, he is seldom at home in the present 
or with the practical men of his generation. ‘The practical 
men of Athens put Socrates to death; of Rome _ forced 
(jalileo to deny what he had seen through his telescope ; 
of Berlin drove a whole generation of scholars into exile; 
of Moscow frightened another generation into false wit- 
nesses and quacks. Anglo-American history embraces no 
such violent extremes. Yet even British and American 
scholars have suffered from test oaths—as they once did 
in the early days of both Oxford and Yale and do now in 
California; from economic adversity, with them an occupa- 
tional disease; and from = corrosively utilitarian national 
philosophies of life. 

Higher learning is innate in western civilization. Unor- 
ganized in the ancient world, it was carried on by individual 
(jreek, Hebrew, and Roman scholars with such zeal and 
competence that it took European scholars a thousand years 
to catch up with their attainments. The phrase implies a 
parallel achievement. It was not. Medieval scholars redis- 
covered the works of the ancients and built on their founda- 
tions. Aristotle emerges as the intellectual colossus whose 
writings bridge the gap and restore continuity between the 
two civilizations. Far be it from me to pass critical judg- 
ment on these works. But I observe that they all possess 
this common significance: they represent a continuous ettort 
to free the human mind from ignorance and superstition, 
a continuous veyage of discovery of the human imagination. 
‘The voyage is lonely, for great scholarship is an individual 
experience. Often it carries the voyager onto stormy seas. 
Yet no explorer ever felt its urge more powerfully than the 
true scholar feels it every morning of his lite. 

Since the revival of learning that ended the Dark Ages, 
the university tradition has strongly reinforced the tradition 
ot higher learning. “The university has been the scholar’s 
home. In ways that point a teartul object lesson to us 
today, Kuropean civilization has been reduced nearly to 
their own level by the barbarians who destroyed the Roman 
empire. Learning, even in its most elementary troms of 
reading and writing, had been almost totally destroved, and 
very likely would have been but for a few monasteries 
ind cathedral schools. “‘Vhese kept the spark alive so that 
when Mohammedan scholars from Spain restored to Europe 
the works of Greek philosophers, mathematicians and physi- 
ciins, and the Justinian code of law, there were at least 
a handful of kuropeans capable of understanding them. 
loward the end of the twelfth century, groups of masters 
and students banded themselves together to exploit this 
newly rediscovered wealth of learning, first at Bologna, then 
at Paris, then at Oxtord and Camridge, calling their organi- 
zations studia generalia, universitates, and finally universities. 
We are the lineal heirs ot Paris and the two English 
universities. 

Historians consider the universities the outstanding intel 
lectual achievement of the Middle Ages and credit them 
with determining the whole course of contemporary culture 
and thought. With manuscripts scarce and printing. still 
two hundred years away, the part the earliest ones played 
in the general diftusion of knowledge is impossible to exag- 
gerate. But it is for their institutional character that we 
take notice of them here. They brought together the study 
of the liberal arts (grammar, logic, arithmetic, geometry, 
astronomy and music) with the pursuit ot higher education 
in special fields (medicine, theology, law, philosophy). Thus 
they both deepened and broadened the higher learning. 
‘They deepened it by bringing this combination within the 
experience of a single individual, and they broadened it 


by making the experience available to much greater numbers 
ot individuals. ‘They did not attempt to cover every field 
ot learning. ‘That is neither the proper meaning of the 
word university nor, I submit, the proper policy for it to 
suggest to us. A group of men devoted to learning on 
the highest plane of intellectual and moral integrity would 
be an even more accurate historical definition of a university 
than an institution combining higher education with the 
liberal arts. But it is in their institutional design that we 
most clearly perceive the interlocking of the higher learning 
and university traditions and with it Yale’s identity with the 
medieval universities. 

| have said that we were the heirs of Paris, Oxford and 
Cambridge. ‘Vhis is true in a very literal sense, as Oxford 
was founded by a migration of scholars from Paris about 
1170, Cambridge by a migration from Oxford in 1209, 
Harvard by a group of Cambridge graduates in 1636, and 
Yale by a group of Harvard graduates in 1701. But there 
is more than antiquity in this lineage. In our graduate 
and professional schools we continue to extend our knowl- 
edge and project our imagination to the farthest frontiers 
of learning and beyond. And in our college of liberal arts 
we continue to prepare students for service on those frontiers. 
The importance of our graduate and professional schools, 
in our own day and age, is obvious. We can imagine 
the chaos and retrogression that would ensue in the arts 
and sciences and the professions if these schools, and others 
like them, should close their doors. The importance of the 
liberal arts is, if anything, even greater. Not only are 
they stepping stones to the professions. Generations of 
students have found them the best preparation fer the 
ordinary work of the world. 

‘This is particularly true in a democracy. The liberal 
arts inform and enlighten the independent citizen of a 
democracy in the use of his own resources. Broadened in 
our modern curriculum to include a wide range of human- 
istic, scientific, and social studies, they appeal to the most 
varied and subtle combinations of taste. Yet their funda- 
mental purpose lies, not in their specific content, but in 
their stimulus to the individual student’s powers of reason, 
judgment, and imagination. In a democracy, which rests 
upon the freedom and responsibility of the individual, thes 
give that individual vision. ‘Vhey enlarge his capacity for 
self-knowledge and expand his opportunities for self-im- 
provement. In a technological society whose working week 
is steadily shrinking, they render more profitable and more 
enjoyable the purposes to which he may put his steadily 
increasing leisure time. Even by the supreme practical 
test of modern warfare they have been judged the appren- 
ticeship of the most alert and resourceful soldiers. “hey 
are the wellsprings of a free society. 

It is in this way that the American democratic tradi- 
tion forms the tripos with the traditions of higher learning 
and the university. Europeans and Englishmen have used 
their universities to train their intellectual and_ political 
leaders. We have conceived a broader purpose for higher 
education. “This purpose regards all education as a prepara- 
tion for life, and higher education but the culminating 
phase of a process that should be available to all who have 
the capacity to partake of it. By capacity we do not mean 
merely intellectual competence. We mean intellectual com- 
petence tempered by character, ‘judgment and moral re- 
sponsibility. Our purpose does not assume equal capacity 
or equal attainment among men. It holds, rather, that if 
men are to be thrown upon their own, individual resources 
in society, society should prepare them for that responsibilty, 
and it should not allow that preparation to be limited by 
anything other than the individual’s innate ability to benefit 
by it. This was Jefferson’s corollary to popular sovereignty, 
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his key to equal opportunity and a truly mobile, democratic 
society. ‘his was the means whereby the people could not 
only instruct themselves in the use of the tranchise out 
also produce their leaders and teachers in every sphere ot 
life. It was education in this sense that Jetterson called 
“the most legitimate engine of government’ and of which 
he said, in words that stand out vividly against the lLron 
Curtain, “If a nation expects to be ignorant and free, ia 
a state of civilization, it expects what never was and never 
will be.” 

trom this third great tradition Yale derives great strength. 
kor if democracy depends upon education as its “engine 
ot government,” the proper functioning of that engine de- 
pends upon the maintenance of standards; and in this work 
Yale stands, with a tew—a very few—of her sister uni- 
versities, prima inter pares. “Twenty-nine million children 
go to school in the United States and two and one-half 
million men and women to college. By 1960 our school 
population is expected to increase to 37,000,000 and our 
college to 4,600,000. Is this too much education? We might 
as well say there is too much health. Let us admit that 
under the weight of such numbers quality is bound to 
suffer; that the statistics cover a multitude of sins—under- 
paid and incompetent teachers, promising students neglected 
or allowed to fall by the wayside, others misdirected, others 
carried as supercargo beyond their proper destination, and 
an infinite variety of nature faking in the name of higher 
education. Let us say that relative to our resources—to 
what we could do if we wanted to—our American system 
of education varies as a company of infantry would vary 
if it went into action armed with everything from rockets 
to flintlocks. Still we can say that we have made the 
greatest effort to educate ourselves ever made by a free people, 
and that the hearts of our own people, and of every people 
in the world to whom it is given to know about it, are 
behind that effort. 

How can we say that there is too much higher education 
when we think of it in these terms? Can we not afford it? 


We spend on higher education barely one-quarter of what 
we spend on tobacco, less than we spend on barber and 
beauty shops. Yale’s entire plant and endowment togethe: 
would not pay for two battleships like the Missouri. It 
vur total college population should double by 1900 it would 
not increase the amount we spend on higher education 
even assuming full employment and the consequent loss ot 
students to the labor market, to much more than 3 per 
cent of the total gross product of our economy. 

To argue saturation in higher education is to claim per- 
fection for hundreds of educational institutions (not except- 
ing Yale) that are far from it. Or it is to assume a narrowly 
vocational purpose for higher education and discredit it by 
pointing to momentary gluts in this or that. profession. 
Or to believe that every American with the requisite ability 
gets to college. Or that those who lack that ability are 
routed into other channels. If we believe that higher 
learning, as we have deepened and broadened it, is not onl 
a necessary preparation for the professions but the best prep- 
aration for a full, useful, and enjoyable life in a free society. 
how can we deny it to any citizen who is both able and 
eager to assimilate it? Are the liberal arts irrelevent to 
a mechanic? In our modern society, his material rewards 
and his store of leisure time make him their natural bene- 
ficiary. No one is born to drudgery in a democracy, and 
if drudgery is thrust upon any of us (as it is in some form 
or other upon all of us) the liberal arts are its antidote. 
We are all voters and as such all equally in need of as much 
enlightenment as education can give us. As men and women 
living in a state of civilization, the lives and welfare of all 
of us are identified with Man Thinking. 

These traditions, give us courage for the future, no 
matter how black it may look from day to day. These are 
the things Yale lives and works for, in war and peace. 
They are things to cherish and defend in times of war; 
to fight for, when there is fighting; and to return to when 
the fighting is over. 
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HEN uncertainties and fears press hard upon us, 

the human mind is prone to yield itself to fantasies 

of other times and happier occasions. ‘The impulse 
remains a strong one, even after we have plainly labeled it 
escapism. But something may often be learned from past 
events, and when we wish to justify a backward glance we 
give it another name. We call it history. I ask you to 
agree, then, to call what I am going to say in the next 
few minutes an exercise in history. 

Since we have now been living for five strenuous years 
in what we have chosen to call a post-war period, it is 
not surprising that many older men and women should be 
thinking back, a bit wistfully perhaps, to another post-war 
period twenty-five years ago. And, indeed, there are many 
signs these days of a wide-spread nostalgia for the Nineteen- 
Twenties. Tunes of that bygone time are constantly heard 
on the radio, and one of them, “Tea for Two,” has supplied 
the name for a motion picture just released. Last spring 
a documentary film called “The Golden Twenties’ was 


viewed sentimentally by many adults, incredulously by the 
young. A popular novel of 1925, Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, 
is currently having a good run as a Broadway play. Cloche 
hats are back, and they look only slightly less ridiculous 
on the young women of 1950 than they did on their mothers. 
Critics are asking when the 4// Quiet on the Western Front 
of World War II is going to be written; meanwhile, the 
old motion picture based on that novel is doing well in 
the neighborhood theaters. But the most clear-cut sign 
of this nostalgia is a song called “Let's Do It Again” whic) 
has recently assailed my ears. This juke-box ballad praises 
the care-free life of the Nineteen-T'wenties and singles out 
1924 in particular as a good year for us to emulate. ‘The 
words, insofar as I can bring myself to quote them, are as 
follows: ‘“They used to sing, ‘Yes, We have No Bananas;’ 
Let's do it again! They had a Charleston beat to lift their 
feet in 1924; ... They used to get such a kick out of living! 
Let’s do it again!” 

I hope it will be quite clear to you that my interest in 
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Let me confess at once that they 
caught my attention for a purely personal reason: 1924 was 
the vear | graduated from college. Quite apart from that 
however, the year 1924 makes a good point of com 
parison with the months now immediately ahead. January | 
of that year was 5 vears, | month, 19 days after the Armistice. 
Voday, September 13, 1950, is just 5 years, 11 days after 
V J Day. 

Since most of the members of today’s graduating classes 
were born during the ‘Twenties, many of them after 1924, 
. review of some of the events of that memorable year might 
provide a salutary object lesson. It was, indeed, the big year 
for “Yes, We Have No Bananas” and for the Chaleston, but 
ther importaant matters also accupied our attention. Babe 
uth hit 46 home runs that summer, and by mid-October 
Red Grange was making headlines with his senational touch- 
downs in Big Ten football. Henry Ford made his ten mil- 
lionth Model-T in June, Chevrolet roadsters were priced at 
5490, and in July the Chicago Tribune was viewing with 
alarm the possibilities of automobile courtship. Women were 
bobbing their hair, shortening their skirts, smoking cigarettes 
in public, and in general demanding the privileges which they 
felt should be theirs now that the Woman's Suffrage Amend- 
ment had become law. Gertrude Ederle swam the English 
Channel in August, and on her triumphal return to Fifth 
Avenue she was greeted by a shower of ticker tape and 
emptied waste baskets which reminded old timers of the 
Blizzard of SS. 

Michael Arlen’s Green Hat, the most popular novel of 
1924, established a shortlived fashion in millinery, but Edna 
Ferber's So Big won the Pulitzer Prize. The appearance of 
the first Cross Word Puzzle Book that year launched a 
national fad and made fortunes for the publishers of dic- 
tionaries. What Price Glory, the first of the great war plays, 
opened in September. Abie's Trish Rose had been running 

nce 1922, however, and was to survive until 1927. 

Prohibition had become so hot an issue by 1924 that it 
could scarcely be mentioned by either political party in the 
campaign of that year. After a United States Senator had 
heen shot in a Washington battle between bootleggers and 
prohibition agents, the press was unanimous that prohibition 
was no longer a joke. But many Americans persisted in 
regarding it as such for some years to come. Meanwhile, Al 
Capone was a rising young second-hand furniture dealer in 
( 
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President Harding had died the previous summer, and 
early in 1924 the nation began to hear for the first time 
about a place called ‘Teapot Dome, Wyoming. Within a few 
weeks three members of the President’s Cabinet had resigned 
inder a cloud, and presently one of them was sent to a federal 
penitentiary. Other high officials followed, and for a time it 
looked as though Fort Leavenworth would have to provide 
lodgings for a rather large number of distinguished citizens. 
The scandals gradually died down, however, and by the 
November elections the American public was unable to decide 
wig were the more culpable, the accused or the accusers. 
\lany people were deeply alarmed that year by the rapid 
yrowth of the Ku Klux Klan. All over America grown men 
were going out at night wrapped in sheets to burn fiery 
crosses on hill tops, terrorizing members of minority groups. 
But neither that sordid phenomenon nor indeed anything else 
could for long distract attention from mounting business pros- 
perity. After the November elections had shown the inclina- 
tion of the American people to Keep Cool with Coolidge, the 
stock market began that climb which was to continue, almost 
without interruption, for five years of fantastic prosperity. 
Soon a hysteria of speculation spread across the country, and 
the dream of easy money was mistaken for business reality. 
It became, indeed, a kind of religion, reaching its acme of 








vulgarity when a book published early in 1925 described the 
founder ot Christianity as a “go-getter’” and the promoter of 
the greatest sales campaign in history. The Man Nobody 
Knows remained the best selling volume of so-called non- 
fiction throughout 1925 and 1926. 

No glance at the social history of the year 1924 can ignore 
the fact that it was the first big year in radio. By the end of 
June it was estimated that there were 3,000,000 radios in 
American homes—approximately the number of television 
sets in use twenty-five years later. It was said that more than 
half of those early radios had been built—or at least as- 
sembled—by their owners, and that making and remaking 
them provided nearly as much pleasure as listening to the 
broadcasts. This is perhaps less a comment on the mechanical 
ingenuity of the American people than on the quality of those 
early programs. The country did listen most attentively, 
however, to the broadcasts of the national political conven- 
tions. Particularly memorable was the Democratic Conven- 
tion which lasted for 16 days and 103 ballots before the 
nomination of John W. Davis. With primitive horn-shaped 
loud speakers, or with ear-phones clamped on our heads, we 
listened to a brilliant nominating speech made by a young 
New York politician who was said to have recovered recently 
from a serious illness. It was a speech in which Alfred E. 
Smith was called “The Happy Warrior,” but few of us had 
ever heard of the speaker before, and afterward we could not 
remember which of the Roosevelts had given it. What we 
did remember was the ringing cry with which every roll call 
began, “Alabama casts 24 votes for Underwood.” 

If in retrospect these events of 1924 seem chaotic and im- 
plausible, we can now at any rate fit them into the stereotype 
of the “Twenties which has passed into common acceptance. 
But the characteristics of a historical period never seem 
sharply defined to those living at the time, and the bromides 
about the period were not formulated until those years had 
become a memory. To the Class of 1924 that year seemed 
utterly confused, disorganized, and perplexing. I do not re- 
call that we were either more or less optimistic about the 
future than students graduating in other years. Looking back 
from the vantage point of 1950 it is easy enough to give ex 
post facto advice to the young men and women of the Twen- 
ties, but we were without that advice at a time when it would 
have been useful to us. Like college students of other genera- 
tions, we had studied history and science and literature; we 
had learned something of the great achievements and the great 
failures of mankind in the past, something of the philosophers’ 
dreams for the development of society in the years to come. 
If whatever idealism we possessed seems now to have been a 
shade naive, let it be remembered that neither we nor our 
elders had any warning then of the approach of disastrous 
hard times and a second world war. 

It must be said that not many young men and women 
deliberately tried to swim against the current in the Twen- 
ties. Many college graduates in 1924 rushed from Com- 
mencement to seek business connections and begin earning 
some of that easy money they had heard about. Few of them 
indeed had any training comparable to that of today’s gradu- 
ates of schools of business, but many did succeed in finding 
reasonably good positions. I can assure you, though, that 
getting a job in the Twenties was less easy than you might 
infer from the legend. Nor was the period without its haz- 
ards. Many of my classmates lost their jobs and their first 
savings in the collapse of the fantastic Florida real estate 
boom in 1926. And the Florida boom was but the largest of 
many similar ones all over the country. Even those who 
found employment with sound business organizations had but 
little time to establish seniority before the Depression of the 
early Thirties. They were among the first to lose their jobs 
when the cutbacks occurred. 
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At the other extreme there were the rebels in the Class of 
1924 who exasperated the rest of us and disturbed our com- 
placency. They argued for the League of Nations and for 
internationalism; they had no faith in super-salesmen and 
even criticized Andrew Mellon, whom right thinking people 
regarded as “The Greatest Secretary of the Treasury since 
Alexander Hamilton.’ Distrusting both the Republicans and 
the Democrats, they campaigned in 1924 for LaFollette. 
They read Main Street and Babbitt, and they quoted incom- 
prehensible poetry by some man named T. S. Eliot. 1 remem- 
ber that one such student even had a volume of Freud in the 
college dormitory. These rebels were condescendingly re- 
ferred to as “Young Intellectuals” by some; by others they 
were called, more simply, “Bolsheviks,” the usual term in 
the Twenties for non-conformists. Not many of them can 
possibly have been Communists, I hasten to add; 1 never saw 
a volume of Marx in the college dormitory or anywhere else 
in those years. Their non-conformity consisted merely in their 
adherence to certain interests which were somewhat more ex- 
ceptional at that time than they would seem today—ideas 
about art and literature, about politics and society which they 
had acquired because they were serious students rather given 
to enthusiasms. 

Although the number of outright rebels in the Class of 
1924 was relatively small, a fairly large contingent of the 
class had learned enough from their college studies to have 
serious doubts about many aspects of American life. Their 
scepticism found support in a brilliantly controversial new 
magazine which began publication in January of that year. 
This was the American Mercury, edited by Henry L. 
Mencken and George Jean Nathan. The once familiar green- 
backed issues of that monthly found an eager audience among 
students and young college graduates, and it became at once 
a leading feature of our intellectual life. It was established 
for the explicit purpose of ridiculing what Mencken called 
“American piety, stupidity, tinpot morality, cheap chauvinism 
in all their forms.’ In the first issue the editors announced 
that “The world, as they see it, is down with at least a score 
of painful diseases, all of them chronic and incurable.”’ They 
proposed to do nothing whatever about this, save provide civi- 
lized entertainment, asserting that they had “no set program, 
either destructive or constructive.” The Mercury made such 
lively reading and such spirited controversy that not many of 
us recognized the implications of its thorough-going nihilism. 
“All government,” said Mencken, “is a conspiracy against 
the superior man: its one permanent object is to oppress him 
and cripple him.” Remarks of this kind are very quotable, 
and the Mercury was full of them. I have no doubt that the 
magazine encouraged thousands of its readers to affect a glib 
and irresponsible synicism on social and political questions. 

Probably no single writer in those years had so large a 
following as H. L. Mencken, particularly among the young. 
But his point of view was so peculiarly suited to the temper of 
the Twenties that his fame was soon eclipsed when the De- 
pression began to sober our thinking. He resigned his editor- 
ship in 1933, and the Wercury became an altogether different 
magazine. Yesterday (September 12) was Mencken's seven- 
tieth birthday; he continues to work at his studies in the 
American language, but for seventeen years he has had 
virtually no influence upon the thinking of college students, 
once his most devoted admirers. 

Whether or not we read the Mercury—and many of us 
preferred the Literary Digest or Scribner's Magazine—those 
of us who graduated from college in the mid-Twenties experi- 
enced all the usual difficulties in trying to adapt ourselves to 
the social order once classrooms were left behind. It was a 
commonplace then, as it is today, that our colleges had failed 
to prepare us for practical realities. 1 see no reason to doubt 
the truth of this charge, but I no longer regard it as a fully 


valid criticism of our education. Considering the nature of 
those “practical realities” of the Twenties, 1 think it is greatly 
to the credit of our professors that they did not prepare us to 
fit smoothly and unresistingly into that not very admirable 
world. We may have expressed our criticism of it badly and 
inettectively ; we probably seemed obtuse and callow to out 
elders; no doubt we were utterly mistaken in some of our 
ideas and actions. But I do not quarrel with our colleges tor 
having given us an education which was in some ways incon- 
sistent with the kind of society which I have been describing. 

After surviving ordeal by depression, war, and semi-peace, 
the United States presents a very different appearance today 
from that of the Twenties. | am not surprised that there 
should be some feeling of nostalgia tor that earlier time; 
mature men often dream sentimentally of the carefree days of 
their adolescence. But when serious problems arise, one is 
safer as a man than as a youth. 

Our country has now emerged as the unquestioned leader 
of the democratic world. We did not seek for this position, 
and we were not fully prepared to assume leadership when his- 
tory thrust it upon us. But it is no longer possible for us to 
evade our destiny. Shortly before Henry Cabot Lodge died 
in 1924 he said, ‘We must be now and ever for Americanism 
and Nationalism, and against Internationalism.”” Senator 
Lodge’s doctrine prevailed in the Twenties; had it not done 
so, the last two decades might have been another story. 
Woodrow Wilson, who also died in 1924, prophesied that 
eventually Americans would have to join the world. At long 
last, and after bitter trials, they have done so. The front 
pages of our newspapers and the televised programs from 
Lake Success remind us daily how deep and irrevocable is out 
commitment. To millions of people all over the world, that 
is the great reassuring fact of 1950. 

Americans have also learned a very great deal since 1924 
about the obligations which citizenship in a democracy imposes 
on each one of us. The professed cynicism of the ‘Twenties 
concerning political questivas seems deplorably childish today. 
We have learned that in a democracy the people are the 
government; however much we disagree on political issues, 
we at least agree that they vitally concern every one of us. 
This discovery of political responsibility is another of the 
great reassuring facts in the world of 1950. 

And finally, I find great reassurance in the fact that we are 
rapidly becoming a much better educated people than we were 
25 years ago. Fewer than 400,000 boys and girls graduated 
from American high schools in 1924; the number this vear 
is expected to reach 1,200,000—three times as many as then. 
Population meanwhile has increased by only about one-third. 
American colleges and universities conferred 70,000 degrees 
in 1924; in 1950 the number may exceed half a million— 
more than seven times as many. Surely this will prove greatly 
to the advantage of the society which must make such momen 
tous decisions in the years immediately ahead. 

I cannot conclude, however, without expressing the hope 
that your college studies have not prepared you to accept un- 
critically all the “practical realities” of the Fifties. They are 
ugly realities, many of them, and the world will be better if 
you protest against them. I hope you do not find yourselves 
prepared to fit smoothly and unresistingly into this not vers 
admirable world. And I hope that your resistance to the evil 
of these times may be wiser and altogether more effective than 
ours Was a quarter of a century ago. 

Neither men nor nations may choose their moment in his- 
tory. Your birth has placed you here at a time not of your 
choosing when your country—not of its choosing—finds itself 
the strongest democratic nation in a divided world. None of 
this has been planned by your generation or by mine. But 
your presence here in cap and gown today is of your choosing. 
You have voluntarily, and by dint of effort and self-sacrifice, 
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tured yourselves as best you know how for the great obli- 
ons of your times. ‘The Fifties and the Sixties will be the 
er for this. You may still be in your twenties, as | assume 


that most of you are, but the century is now middle-aged. 
Chere will be no returning to the irresponsibilities of that 
other post-war period—now happily only a fading legend. 


The Church College in a Changing Culture 


LIFT THE MINDS OF MEN BEYOND THE BOUNDARY OF TIME 


By DR.S. VT. LUDWIG, Executive Secretary, Department of Education, Church of the Nazarene, Kansas City, Missouri 
Delivered at the kducational Conference, Eastern Nazarene College, Wollaston, Mass., October 13, 1950 


AM not unmindtul of the high honor bestowed upon 

me when asked to address this group of distinguished 

educators in the Church of the Nazarene. | teel utterly 
unworthy of it. In the presence of such tall timber, a 
appling of necessity feels very inadequate. 

It is significant that we should meet together during 1950 
and near the close of the first fifty years of the Twentieth 
Century. Our coming together is not a casual meeting but 
rather one that bespeaks the hopes, the dreams and the 
fundamental purposes which have guided the college ad 
ministrators in the Church of the Nazarene during this first 
formative half-century. 

Likewise, it is significant that we should have this meet- 
ing of minds and hearts in that section of the Nation, the 
cradle of liberty, where our forebearers first sought free- 
dom to worship, freedom to speak, and freedom to follow 
the individual vocations of life. It was in this atmosphere 
that the Christian church pioneered in higher education in 
this country. For the church college is as characteristic a 
teature of American life as the public school. 

\s you well know, Harvard was founded to protect 
Massachusetts from the peril of “an illiterate ministry.” 
Yale was charted as a school “where youth may be instructed 
in the Arts and Sciences who through the blessing of 
\lmighty God may be fitted tor public employment, both 
in church and civil state.”’. If my memory serves me cor- 
rectly, of the nine colleges founded before the Revolutionary 
War, all but one were church-related. 

The President's commission on higher education report- 
ing in 1947, stated there were 1,700 institutions of higher 
education, including certain professional schools, teachers 
colleges and junior colleges. Of these institutions, less than 
one-third, 563 to be exact, were controlled by state or local 
governmental agencies. Of the remainder that were not so 
controlled, 692 were church-related ; 480 Protestant and 212 
Roman Catholic. 

If teachers colleges and junior colleges be excluded, the 
independent and church related group of colleges and uni- 
versities had fifty-five per cent of the total student enroll- 
ment in 1940. I mention the above facts that we may 
realize how great a share of responsibility for higher edu- 
cation in this country is born by these institutions. It is 
unfortunate that the President’s Commission on Higher 
Fducation did not give more thoughtful attention to the 
work of the church-related college as it affects the total 
educational structure of the Nation. 

Even with the rapid growth of state universities during 
the past half century, we must not be led to think that higher 
education is a function of the State alone, nor that church 
colleges can be written off as having had their day and are 
no longer needed. 

This leads me to say that Christian education as fostered 
by the Church of the Nazarene through its several educa- 
tional institutions, has a purposive destiny. Not only are 
our educational institutions needed to prepare our young 
people, both lay and ministerial, for Christian leadership in 


our communion, but our own denominational colleges are 
required to help preserve the democratic freedoms for which 
this Nation was founded. 

May I then direct your attention to three fundamental 
tunctions of the church college as it bears upon the changing 
culture in which we find ourselves. 

In the first place, OUR CHURCH COLLEGES 
MUST TAKE THE BEST OF THE CULTURE 
THAT JS PASSED AND UNITE IT WITH THE 
CULTURE OF THE PRESENT. Educators have been 
saying that for many years until the statement of fact seems 
self-evident. Nevertheless, amid the fads and frills of mod- 
ern education and against the background of changing social 
customs and ideals, there are those who wonder if the past 
has anything to say to the present. Whether we like it or 
not, there are many people in our generation who would be 
willing to start “brand new” if that were possible and forget 
the message of history. But such an attitude would be 
tragic. 

I recall, as a young college student, when I was con- 
fronted with Gardner’s History of England, I purchased a 
second-hand copy and laboreusly trudged back to my room 
thumbing through the formidable one-thousand pages of 
tine print. Before I reached my study table, | had already 
made up my mind that this subject would be the driest and 
deadest of them all. 

But something strange happened in a week or two. I 
began to discover, as Chapman Andrews would put it, “The 
Magic Carpet.” Under the illuminated teaching of that 
master craftsman, the late Thomas Shadrich Greer, who 
gave a lifetime of service at Olivet Nazarene College, I 
was made to see that back of the human figures on the 
stage of history, there was a God who was working out 
His eternal plan. Ere one month of the class period had 
passed, I became a willing captive in the quest for know]l- 
edge as | saw pass before my view the making of a civiliza- 
tion that had stood for a thousand years and had meant so 
much to our own American culture. 

Yes, the past does have something vital to say to the pres- 
ent and if we look at that past with unbiased minds, we 
must be impressed that Christianity has played a vital part 
in it. As Toynbee would remind us: 


“Religion is the conserver, not only of its own faith, 
but also of the great achievements and values of human 
culture ... in the midst of a general educational system, 
intoxicated with the elixir of novelty and revelling in un- 
licensed and often unconsidered experimentation.” 


The men and women who comprise the faculties of our 
educational institutions are followers of Him who said: 
“IT am the way, the truth and the life.”” Because of that 
fact, religion has a vital and personal relationship in their 
lives. Therefore, our own church colleges are in a better 
position to look at the past, interpret the meaning of that 
past in terms of the Christian perspective and then transmit 
the best of that culture to those who drink now at the 
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fountain of learning. It is this common denominator of 
culture which we must not fail to transmit. For in so doing, 
we can help to establish background and give continuity to 
the life of the present. 

But our church colleges must do more than burn incense 
to the past. In the second place, THEY MUST FACE 
THE CULTURE OF TODAY AND INFUSE IT 
WITH A NEW DYNAMIC. 

Arnold Nash, author of the penetrating book entitled, 
“The University of the Modern. World,” gives this quota- 
tion from the Archbishop of Canterbury: 


“We have supposed that it is possible to provide edu- 
cation which is religiously neutral, to which religion can 
then be added in greater or less measure. But, in fact, 
an education which is not religious is atheistic; there is 
no middle way. If you give to children an account of 
the world from which God is left out, you are teaching 
them to understand the world without reference to God. 
If He is then introduced, He is an excrescence. He be 
comes an appendix to his own creation.” 


It is because America faces that danger, that the Christian 
college, the church college, has greater significance than 
ever before. 

A little over a year ago, I heard President Collwell of 
the University of Chicago give an address at an educational 
conference involving several denominations. He 
part: 


said in 


“The great need of our society today is religious faith. 
Religious faith is the seed bed of moral conviction and 
commitment. Without moral order there can be no en- 
during social or political institution. 

“If the church-related college is to reverse the drift 
away from the religious aim of education, it must put 
religion effectively into the curriculum. Nothing less than 
this will do the work. 

“Student pastors, college chapels, religious emphasis 
weeks, all have their values. But no extra curricular pro- 
gram will ever convince faculty or students that the in- 
stitution itself actually regards religion as important.” 


Dr. Collwell then went on to say: “The appropriate place 
for religion in the curriculum of college or university is in 
the program of general or liberal education.” 

It seems almost preposterous for me to address a group 
of Nazarene educators and insist that the teachings of 
Christ have a large place on our college campuses. Yet we 
face the danger like all other institutions of similar nature. 
The pressure for a Liberal Arts education or for a pro- 
gram of “general studies,” or for meeting the requirements 
of accreditation, have the tendency of squeezing out the 
religious motive which was inherent in the very founding of 
our institutions. 

We face another danger growing out of our desire to 
serve the church effectively and be true to the ideals which 
brought us into existence, namely, the training of ministerial 
students and fulltime Christian workers. To be sure, the 
training of these workers has dominated a large part of our 
training process and will continue to do so. But could it 
be possible that in the doing of this major task we have 
tended to relegate the “teaching of religion” to the “de- 
partments of religion’ on our campuses, leaving the im- 
pression that other departments of the college are secular 
and can take care of the program required by the Liberal 
Arts college. Unless I am mistaken, I have sensed at times 
a sort of superiority complex on the part of some students 
in the Department of Religion which made them act as if 
they alone, were the purveyors of religion on the campus and 
everybody else “must take note.”’ 


If the colleges of the Church of the Nazarene are to 
make an impact on the present day culture, we must do 
vastly more than train ministers and missionaries. We must 
see to it that thousands of laymen shall be given an oppor- 
tunity for Christian training. We must see to it that every 
department of the college maintains the Christian perspec 
tive. 

For example, we hail mathematics as the exact science, 
yet let us not forget that mathematics presents one of the 
best arguments for God in the orderliness of the universe. 

Someone has said that arithmetic is a primer of religion; 
algebra is a guide book to divine understanding; geometry 
is a textbook of God in expression; physics is God Almighty’s 
law book of creation, and astronomy is a Bible of religio- 
scientific knowledge. No wonder the psalmist burst forth 
in his peon of praise and said: “The heavens declare the 
glory of God; and the firmament showeth His handiwork.” 

May I| repeat this salient fact, if we as a church are to 
make an impact upon our world, we must see to it that the 
religion of the Cross is the vital core in the curriculum of 
our colleges. 

In his recent volume, NOTES TOWARD THE 
DEFINITION OF CULTURE, T. S. Elliott points out 
that the culture of the western world is rooted in the 
Christian faith. It is true that many leaders of our western 
culture do not recognize this, but that does not change the 
fact. He goes on to say that it is possible for a culture to 
survive for a brief period after its faith has been lost, but 
it is his claim that vital religious faith has supported every 
high culture in human history. 

The danger we face in our world is the losing of our 
faith, and if we lose it, we lose the essential basis of our 
culture. That is why we believe the Church of the Naza- 
rene has come to the kingdom for such a time as this. For 
it is the cultivation of a vital religious faith that is for us 
the final and all-inclusive objective. We believe that the 
service of God cannot be one interest among many, for 
God in whom all things live, move and have their being, is 
the supreme and absolute end of all our living. Therefore, 
we exist to fulfill His purpose and to glorify Him. For 
that reason, our interest in Christian education is all-em- 
bracing. It properly includes the sciences and the humani- 
ties because from the standpoint of faith, man and nature 
are divine creations that exist to fulfill the divine purpose. 

If we are to infuse in our present culture a new dynamic, 
Christian education as taught and expressed in our colleges 
must counteract the disintegrating forces of modern life. 
The Copernican Revolution which relaid the center of our 
solar system from the earth to the sun, has often been hailed 
as the great achievement of modern science. Perhaps its 
importance has been overestimated. What actually hap- 
pened was that man, instead of God, became the center 
around which life revolved. The heart of this feverish 
period of emancipation may well be expressed by the words 
of Pope when he said: “Presume not God to scan, the 
proper study of mankind is man.” 

No one would deny that in this process there have been 
great human values liberated. But as President Lugt of 
Central College, Pella, lowa points out, “there is in this 
process however, a negative thrust that destroys the very 
life it seeks to liberalize.”’ I think it is clear to us all that 
emancipation of mind can be dangerous unless it is matched 
by an equal emancipation of the spirit. The centripetal 
forces of disintegration in our culture can be matched by 
greater centripetal forces of integration. It is just here that 
the power of the Christian college comes to the fore. 

I remember standing on the seashore a few years ago at 
Hampton Roads, Virginia. It was my first view of the 
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Atlantic. | watched the tide go out leaving the 

h naked and bare save tor a tew bits of driftwood and 
trequent but isolated pools of water. The sight was not 
rticiular| viting. For the most part the pools of water 

( I il] irre rular muddy, isolated a sort of disintegrat- 
tacle. But | tarried long enough to watch the in 

tide and betore [| could realize it, one by one those 


viy separated pools of water were engulfed by the inrush- 

de. In fact, the itself to the 
reater demands of the sea—all became a part of the mighty 
Integration had taken place. 


So it is with the human spirit. 


very beach vyave Wa\ 


cean. 
Men’s minds, caught in 
ling eddies and frustrated by cross currents of shallow 
inking, lose their sense of “belongingness’” and become 
olated units with no chart to guide. But it is the Christian 


faith that changes that pattern. It is the function of the 
rch college in our disintegrating society to so present 
Christ and teach the principles of His culture in every phase 


of the curriculum, until the incoming power of His spirit 


in change lives and make them a part of God’s great pro- 


The late William ‘Temple, archbishop of Canterbury, in 
trenchant book entitled, “(THE CHURCH LOOKS 
FORWARD, makes this arresting statement: 


} 


“Our hope is in an advance to a more faithful Christian 
discipleship than has yet been seen on any large scale. At 
least, the Christian religion offers a principle of integra- 
tion. Tt is the plain duty of Christians to live by it them- 
elves, to think out its meaning for our modern world, 
ind to commend it to others as the one hope of deliver- 
ance from intolerable evils and the means of entering upon 
. glorious inheritance.” 

Dean Luther Weigle of Yale Divinity School relates this 
story about his elder son who had just graduated trom Yale: 
Dick.” he queried, “Out of what course do you think you 
rot the most these four years’? 

To his surprise the answer came: “Billy’s T & B.” He 
meant the Course of Tennyson and Browning taught by 
Professor William Lyon Phelps. He asked his son, “Why” ? 
\tter a few moments the reply came: I suppose because it 

ive me more to tie to and live by.” 

“Vo tie to and live by’’—that is what the church college 

vive the vouth of this generation and the next. 

It is this dynamic—a vital faith in God—that is both the 
reason for the church college and the imperative for its 
continuation. Only if we are true to this mission can we 
hope to change our culture. 


But again, the church college must not simply be content 
with the present. In the third place, THE CHURCH 
COLLEGE MUST SET THE PATTERN FOR A 
RENEWED CULTURE IN THE FUTURE. I would 
be clear at this point. The generation tomorrow is not 
oing to be changed vitally by marching masses of men 
» the brink of the river and baptizing them as did 
Charlemagne in France; nor will the culture pattern be 
changed effectively by commanding thousands of soldiers 
to accept Christ by means of the sword as did Constantine; 
nor will the world of tomorrow be materially changed by 
methods employed by modern prophets who seek to pub- 
licize their activities by mass demonstrations of Christian 
avowal under flood lights, swing music, and gaudy baptismal 
demonstrations. ‘he Christian faith is a matter of indi- 
vidual surrender and commitment. The masses of men will 
be changed only by the individuals who make up the mass. 
Let us not forget that. 


ir 
hd 
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Nevertheless, it is incumbent upon the church college 
to help establish a Christian pattern for the future that 


will raise the level of life and make our society more 
nearly Christian. 

| wonder sometimes, if we are losing our sense of vision 
in helping to shape the generation that will be in control 
of our world after we are gone. Has it ever occurred to 
you that in the early days of our church, we were much 
more socially conscious ‘of our mission than we are now? 
When I came into the Church of the Nazarene in 1912, 
street meetings, jail services, services for the aged—all were 
considered an opportunity, not simply to preach the gospel, 


.but to help change the world. Back in those earlier days 


we had two or three rescue homes, an orphans home or two, 
and at one time thirteen colleges or Bible schools. Perhaps 
we were attacking too many problems at one time for our 
weak resources then. But now that we are larger and 
stronger, are we in danger of losing our social conscience ? 

I know there are those fatalists among us who say we 
cannot or should not, bother about changing the world 
tomorow. 


Referring to Arnold Nash again and his book, THE 
UNIVERSITY OF THE MODERN WORLD, he 


makes this statement: 


“Imperial Rome, seeking a faith which could justify 
its existence, seized upon Christianity and under Con- 
stantine sought to achieve the imperial dream of per- 
manent peace by harnassing the force of the growing 
Christian church. However, it was in vain. Rome fell 
but Christianity produced Augustine to lay the spiritual 
and deep intellectual foundation of a culture that for 
nearly a thousand years shown brilliantly in literature, 
painting, architecture and philosophy.” 


We are aware that under the leadership of Augustine 
the Christian church in the early years of the fifth century 
was enabled to seize its opportunities and steer a passage 
amid the dangers of the Gothic invasions of the Empire. 

Do we believe today that men can so live as to affect 
generations yet unborn? Let us turn back the pages of 
history for a moment. The time: 1738. It was at Alders- 
gate Street in London where the heart of a young Angelican 
clergyman was “strangely warmed” by the Spirit of God 
while listening to the reading of Luther’s comments on 
faith. And from that Aldersgate Street meeting house, a 
life was changed; a movement was born; the kingdom of 
God was extended around the world! Yes... John Wesley 
was misunderstood. He had to leave his own communion. 
His method was not suited to the formality of his time. 
England was reeling like a drunken man amid her own 
power, vice and sin. She was almost on the verge of collapse. 
Then, like some mighty giant shaking the Empire, revivals 
broke out under the Wesleys. Revival fires leaped across 
the channel to Europe and invaded the new country, 
America. This message of “freedom from all sin” and 
“holiness unto the Lord” had much to do in the early years 
when our own beloved Nation was being formed. What was 
it? The story of man who surrendered his will to God 
and was changed—and thus empowered, he changed the 
life of a Nation... and a world. 

Dr. Butterick in his book entitled, CHRIST AND 
MAN’S DILEMMA, cries out against the secularization 
of education as we find it in America. He goes on to say 
that the word “secular” implies “bound within earth and 

ae 
time. 


Herein lies one of the most important functions of the 
church college. It is to lift the minds of men beyond the 
boundary of time. It is only in this position of high ad- 
vantage that we can gain proper perspective to view our 
world in relation to that which is to come. If the church 
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college is to help develop a pattern culture for the future 
that is more Christ-like, she must see to it that young men 
and women whose lives have been changed by the man of 
Galilee, shall further have their minds implemented by a 
learning process that is truly Christian. 
Dr. Norman Pittenger in his recent book, THE HIS- 
TORIC FAITH IN A CHANGING WORLD says: 
“In a word, the culture of America today lacks depth. 
There is no adequate grasp of the seriousness of man’s 
condition; there is no real acceptance of his abiding sin- 
fulness; there is little of the sense that his contemporary 
dis-ease which would readily be granted is the expression 
of his fundamental disease, which would be denied or 
minimized.” 


It is incumbent upon the church college today that it help 
to deepen the culture of America. This depth must begin in 
the heart and mind of the individual; it must proceed in 
the classroom, on the campus, in the social hall and out into 
life. 

If then the church college is to perform its function and 
help to prepare a pattern leadership for tomorrow, it must 
train individuals to be sensitive to this calling. D. Elton True- 
blood in THE COMMON VENTURES OF LIFE, em- 
phasizes the need of the sense of calling—a sense of mission 
in every vocation. 

The church college, our colleges must enlist those persons 
who teach because of a high sense of life purpose. For cer- 
tainly, this sensitivity can never be communicated unless first 
it is an absorbing passion within the heart and mind of the 
teacher. 

The small church college cannot compete with many other 
institutions in salary schedule. We may as well face up 
frankly to the problem. For many years to come our teachers 
may have to continue with us at personal sacrifice. But could 
it be that this sense of mission has given to church colleges a 
high degree of expert leadership? Men and women who 
retained their high sense of honor because they have retained 
their convictions and know where they are going. 

I look back over my own college days. | think of J. W. 
Stokes, N. W. Sanford, Flora Reed Coate, T. S. Greer, E. 
Wayne Stahl, H. H. Price and others. They stand out as 
‘““Matterhorns” among men; specialists in their particular 
field of study, yes, but masters all in the art of Christian liv- 
ing. And to them | owe a great debt, for they were able to 
communicate something beyond the textbook which has made 
its indelible imprint upon my life and moulded it after the 
Christian pattern. 

One-hundred and thirteen years ago a young lawyer of 
Boston gave up his practice to become secretary of the first 
State Board of Education. His name was Horace Mann. 
He said: “When giving up the law to enter education, hence- 
forth, the next generation will be my client.” That is the 
prospective of the Christian college. That is the goal of the 
Christian teacher. All that we want to accomplish will not 
be finished today or tomorrow, or in the next decade. But 
if our foundation is right, we can stand on that platform 
without fear and proclaim eternal truths that will outlast 
time. 

Some years ago Dr. Homrighausen wrote a very challeng- 
ing book under the arresting title, LET THE CHURCH 
BE THE CHURCH. May I paraphrase that by saying, 
LET THE CHURCH COLLEGE BE THE CHURCH 
COLLEGE. To follow the secular trend in education so 
characteristic of this age without positive in our Christian 
avowals, is to betray our heritage and to fail in our task. 

If we are to give to the young people of the Church of the 
Nazarene their rightful opportunity, we must see to it that 
they get in Nazarene schools and colleges the best educational 


procedures and the most up-to-date methods for the effective 
maturation of the learning process; but this does not mean 
that we need to sacrifice faith, nor avoid the uniqueness otf 
our calling. 

The church college has a place in our changing culture. 
(1) It must seek to preserve the best of our heritage across 
the ages and unite it to the culture of the present. (2) It 
must go one step further and seek to change the culture of the 
present by the power of a new dynamic—a dynamic that is 
born of a vital relationship with God through Christ, our 
Savior and Lord. (3) The church college must then go one 
step beyond that and prepare leadership for a pattern culture 
that will be more nearly Christ-like in its performance and 
more nearly Christian in its outlook. 

To function creatively in our changing world is no small 
task. It can only be done if we as college administrators and 
college teachers possess resources not our own—resources that 
are beyond ourselves, resources that are timeless because they 
are eternal. 

I shall close with this experience | had in Europe in 1939. 
A few weeks before the Continent was plunged into war's 
bloody bath, it was my privilege to stand betore the magnifi- 
cent cathedral of St. Paul’s in London, the masterpiece of the 
great architect, Sir Christopher Wren. I cannot describe the 
feeling of awe and reverence that stirred my soul as I passed 
through the portals of that great Protestant cathedral of 
worship. Scarcely had I entered until my attention was called 
to Holman Hunt's original painting, The Light of the World. 
It was not the cost of the canvas, or the dobs of paint upon it 
that challenged my attention. Oh no, it seemed that the soul 
and genius of the artist had combined to portray in far more 
eloquent language than I could utter, the tender compassion 
of a seeking Savior. The vision enthralled me. I slipped into 
the shadows to watch the varied crowd pass by. 

At first it was an old white-haired man that caught my at 
tention; then a middle aged woman; and last, an inspiring 
youth. They paused before the mellow light thrown on the 
painting, drew closer in rapt attention, then quietly moved on. 
Not infrequently did I see a hand lift to wipe a falling tear 
or lips move as if in silent prayer. It was a sight I shall never 
forget. Jesus, the Light of the World, standing there was 
moving the hearts of men. 

Then I remembered! This Man of Galilee went about 
doing good. He was unjustly brought to trial; He was 
scourged and beaten—spat upon. Pricking thorns were 
pressed hard upon His brow. A purple robe in mock derision 
was given Him. Then up that lonely ascending trail He bore 
His own cross. The dull thud of pounding nails against 
human flesh was heard. The uplifted cross with the Christ 
upon it was dropped in its prepared socket. Softly the thief, 
the only fit being to associate with the King so His enemies 
thought, cried out: ““Remember me.”” And when the man on 
the middle cross said: “It is finished,” He remembered not 
only the thief, but all men everywhere gone astray. He re- 
membered you and me. 

That cross on Golgotha still stands. It means that by this 
man’s suffering, you and I can be changed. That cross is a 
svinbol of life, not death; of victory, not defeat; of timeless 
eternity, not life’s end. It is true, bombs are again falling in 
unmitigated fury. Shot and shell are pouring across stretches 
of sea and waste land in endless barrage. Panzer divisions 
are locked in mortal combat. Thrones are tottering. Em- 
pires are falling. Human economy is crumbling. But the 
cross still stands—a symbol of a Savior’s love; an abiding 
witness to God’s faith and His ability to change men; a 
promise that God shall build (and even now is doing so) an 
enduring kingdom that shall never end. 

We who are here today in this educational fellowship are 
called upon to make that Christ real in the hearts and lives 
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of our students, to demonstrate by word of mouth and deed 
of life the changeless principles of the Prince of Peace. It 
can be done. It is being done on the campus of Nazarene 
colleges, scholarships and faith are being welded together to 
form a new, stronger and better brotherhood—a fellowship 
of men and women whose minds have been trained and whose 
hearts have been committed. 

This is our common task! This is the challenge of the 
church college in our changing culture. May this educa- 
tional conference implement our hopes and dreams by pro- 
viding a better understanding of our mutual problems and an 


exchange of our methods of solution, so that we can more 
effectively complete our task. 

College presidents, deans and business managers, I salute 
you as fellow workers in this high calling. May we ever be 
true to God, loyal to the Church of the Nazarene and faithful 
in our stewardship of the gospel. United, let us meet the 
challenge of this hour. Then life will take on the savor of 
Divine communion; common toil will assume the nature of 
joyous work; even in our bewilderments we will be moving 
toward the light. Then life with all its changing vicissitudes 
will have one aim, one trend, one goal, one final glory! 


The United Nation’s Goal 


TRANSFER ARMAMENTS FUNDS TO HUMAN WELFARE 
By HARRY $. TRUMAN, President of the United States 


Delivered before the United Nations General Assembly, Flushing Meadows, New York, October 24, 1950 


IVE. years ago today, the Charter of the United Na- 
tions came into torce. By virtue of that event, October 
24, 1945, became a great day in the history of the 
world. Long betore that day, the idea of an association of 


nations to keep the peace had lived as a dream in the hearts 
and minds of men. Woodrow Wilson was the author of 
that idea in our time. ‘The organization that was brought 


into being on October 24, 1945, represents our greatest ad- 
vance toward making the dream a reality. 

lhe United Nations was born out of the agony of war— 
the most terrible war in history. Those who drew up the 
Charter really had less to do with the creation of the United 
Nations than the millions who fought and died in that war. 
\We who work to carry out its great principles should always 
remember that this organization owes its existence to the 
blood and sacrifice of millions of men and women. It is 
builf out of their hopes for peace and justice. 

The United Nations represents the idea of a universal 
morality, superior to the interests of individual nations. Its 


toundation does not rest upon power or privilege. It rests 
upon faith. “They rest upon the faith of men in human 
values—upon the belief that men in every land hold the 


same high ideals and strive toward the same goals of peace 
and justice. 

This faith is deeply held by the people of the United 
States of America and, I believe, by the peoples of all other 
countries, 


Do Nor FALTER 


(Jovernments may sometimes falter in their support of 
the United Nations, but the peoples of the world do not 
talter. The demand of men and women throughout the 
world for international order and justice is one of the 
strongest forces in these troubled times. 

We have just had a vivid demonstration of that fact in 
Korea. The invasion of the Republic of Korea was a direct 
challenge to the principles of the United Nations. That 
challenge was met by an overwhelming response. The people 
ot almost every member country supported the decision of 
the Security Council to meet this aggression with force. 
lew acts in our time have met with such widespread ap- 
proval. 

In uniting to crush the aggressors in Korea, these mem- 

nations have done no more than the Charter calls for. 
But the important thing is that they have done it, and they 


PEOPLE 


hes 


have done it successfully. They have given dramatic evi- 
dence that the Charter works. They have proved that the 
Charter is a living instrument backed by the material and 
moral strength of members, large and small. 

The men who laid down their lives for the United Na- 
tions in Korea will have a place in our memory, and in the 
memory of the world forever. They died in order that the 
United Nations might live. 

As a result of their sacrifices, the United Nations today 
is stronger than it ever has been. Today, it is better able 
than ever before to fill the hopes that men have placed in it. 

I believe the people of the world rely on the United Na- 
tions to help them achieve two great purposes. “They look 
to it to help them improve the conditions under which they 
live. And they rely on it to fulfill their profound longing 
for peace. 

These two purposes are closely interwoven. Without 
peace, it is impossible to make lasting progress toward a 
better life for all. Without progress in human welfare, the 
foundations of peace will be insecure. That is why we can 
never atford to neglect one of these purposes at the expense 
of the other. 

Throughout the world today, men are seeking a better 
life. They want to be freed from the bondage and the in- 
justice of the past. They want to work out their own des- 
tinies. ‘hese aspirations of mankind can be met—met with- 
out conflict and bloodshed—by international cooperation 
throughout the United Nations. 

To us in this assembly hall, the United Nations that we 
see and hear is made up of speeches, debates and resolutions. 

But to millions of people, the United Nations is a source 
of direct help in their everyday lives. To them it is a case 
of food or a box of schoolbooks; it is a doctor who vaccinates 
their children; it is an expert who shows them how to raise 
more rice, or more wheat, on their land; it is the flag which 
marks a safe haven to the refugee, or an extra meal a day 
to a nursing mother. 

These are not the only ways in which the United Nations 
helps people to help themselves. It goes beyond these ma- 
terial things. It gives support to the spiritual value of men’s 
lives. 

The United Nations can and does assist people who want 
to be free. It helps dependent peoples in their progress to- 
ward self-government. And when new nations have achieved 
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independence, it helps them to preserve and develop their 
treedom. 
HuMAN RIGHTS 

Furthermore, the United Nations is strengthening the 
concept of the dignity and worth of human beings. The 
protection of human rights is essential if we are to achieve 
a better life for people. The efforts of the United Nations 
to push ahead toward an ever broader realization of these 
rights is one of its most important tasks. 

So far, this work of the United Nations for human ad- 
vancement is only a beginning of what it can be and what 
it will be in the future. ‘The United Nations is learning 
through experience. It is growing in prestige among the 
peoples of the world. The increasing effectiveness of its 
ettorts to improve the welfare of human beings is opening 
up a new page in history. 

The skills and experience of the United Nations in this 
field will be put to the test now that the fighting in Korea 
is nearly ended. The reconstruction of Korea as a free, 
united, and self-supporting nation is an opportunity to show 
how international cooperation can lead to gains in human 
freedom and welfare. 

‘The work of the United Nations for human advancement, 
important as it is, can be fully effective only if we can 
achieve the other great objective of the United Nations, a 
just and lasting peace. 

At the present time, the fear of another great interna- 
tional war overshadows all the hopes of mankind. This fear 
arises from the tensions between nations and from the re- 
cent outbreak of open aggression in Korea. We in the 
United States believe that such a war can be prevented. We 
do not believe that war is inevitable. 

One of the strongest reasons for this belief is our faith 
in the United Nations. 

PREVENTING WAR 

The United Nations has three great roles to play in pre- 
venting wars. 

First: It provides a way for negotiation and the settle- 
ment of disputes among nations by peaceful means. 

Second: It provides a way of utilizing collective strength 
ot member nations, under the Charter, to prevent aggression. 

Third: It provides a way through which, once the danger 
of aggression is reduced, the nations can be relieved of the 
burden of armaments. 

All of us must help the United Nations to be effective 
in performing these functions. 

The Charter obligates all of us to settle our disputes 
peacefully. Today is an appropriate occasion for us solemnly 
to reattirm our obligations under the Charter. 

Within the spirit and even the letter of the Charter we 
shall go even further. We must attempt to find peaceful 
adjustments of underlying situations or tensions before they 
harden into actual disputes. 

The basic issues in the world today affect the fate of 
millions of people. Here, in the United Nations, there is 
an opportunity for the large and the small alike to have 
their voices heard on these issues. Here the interests of every 
country can be considered in the settlement of problems 
which are of common concern. 

We believe that negotiation is an essential part of this 
peaceful process. The United States, as one of the members 
ot the United Nations, is prepared now, as always, to enter 
into negotiations. We insist only that negotiations must be 
entered into in good faith and be governed throughout by a 
spirit of willingness to reach proper solutions. 

While we will continue to take advantage of every op- 
portunity—here in the United Nations and elsewhere—to 


settle differences by peaceful means, we have learned from 
hard experience that we cannot rely upon negotiation alone 
to preserve the peace. 

Five years ago, after the bloodshed and destruction of 
World War Il, many of us hoped that all nations would 
work together to make sure that war could never happen 
again. We hoped that international cooperation, supported 
by the strength and moral authority of the United Nations, 
would be sufficient to prevent aggression. 

But this was not to be the case, | am sorry to say. 

Although many countries promptly disbanded their war- 
time armies, other countries continued to maintain forces 
so large that they posed a constant threat of aggression. And 
this year, the invasion of Korea has shown that there are 
some who will resort to outright war, contrary to the prin- 
ciples of the Charter, if it suits their ends. 

In these circumstances, the United Nations, if it is to be 
an effective instrument for keeping the peace, has no choice 
except to use the collective strength of its members to curb 
aggression. 

To do so, the United Nations must be prepared to use 
force. The United Nations did use force to curb aggression 
in Korea, and by so doing has greatly strengthened the cause 
of peace. | am glad that additional steps are being taken 
at this session to prepare for quick and effective action in 
any future case of aggression. 

The resolution on the united action for peace which is 
now being considered by the General Assembly recognizes 
three important principles: 

To maintain the peace, the United Nations must be 
able to learn the facts about any threat of aggression. 
Next, it must be able to call quickly upon the member 
nations to act if the threat becomes serious. 

Above all, the peace-loving nations must have the mili- 
tary strength available, when called upon, to act decisively 
to put down aggression. ‘The peace-loving nations are 
building that strength. 

However much they may regret the necessity, they will 
continue to build up their strength until they have created 
forces strong enough to preserve the peace under the United 
Nations. They will do all that is required to provide a de- 
fense against aggression. They will do that because, under 
the conditions which now exist in the world, it is the only 
way to maintain peace. 

We intend to build up strength for peace as long as that 
is necessary. But at the same time, we must continue to 
strive, through the United Nations, to achieve international 
control of atomic energy and the reduction of armaments 
and armed forces. Cooperative and effective disarmament 
would make the danger of war remote. It would be a way 
of achieving the high purposes of the United Nations with- 
out the tremendous expenditures for armaments which con- 
ditions in the world today make imperative. 

Disarmament is the course which the United States would 
prefer to take. It is the course which most nations would like 
to adopt. It is the course which the United Nations from 
its earliest beginnings has been seeking to follow. 


DISARMAMENT 


For nearly five years two commissions of the United Na- 
tions have been working on the problem of disarmament. 
One commission has been concerned with the elimination of 
atomic weapons and the other with the reduction of other 
types of armaments and armed forces. Thus far, these com- 
missions have not been successful in obtaining agreement 
among all the major powers. Nevertheless, these years of 
effort have served to bring to the attention of all nations 
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principles upon which any successful plan 
rest. 

First, the plan must include all kinds of weapons. Out- 

lawing any particular kind of weapon is not enough. The 

Korea witness to the fact that ag- 

whatever used, brings frightful de- 


the three basic 


of disarmament must 


bears tray 


the weapons 


conflict in 
eTession, 
truction. 
based on unanimous agreement. 


Second, the plan must be 


\ majority of nations is not enough. No plan of disarma- 
nent can work unless it includes every nation having sub- 
tantial armed forces. One-sided disarmament is a sure invi- 
tation to apypression. 

Third, the plan must be foolproot. Paper promises-—paper 
promises—are not enough. Disarmament must be based on 
afeguards which will insure the compliance of all nations. 
The safeguards must be adequate to give immediate warning 
of any threatened violation. Disarmament must be policed 
continuously and thoroughly. It must be founded upon free 
and open interchange of information across national borders. 

lhese are simple, practical principles. If they were ac- 
cepted and carried out, genuine disarmament would be pos- 
sible. 


DIFFICULTIES 


It is true that, even if initial agreement were reached, 
tremendous difficulties would remain. The task of working 
out the successive steps would still be a complex one and 
would take a long time and much eftort. But the fact that 
this process is so complex and so difficult is no reason for 
us to give up hope of ultimate success. 

The will of the world for peace is too strong to allow 
us to give up in this effort. We cannot permit the history 
of our times to record that we failed by default. 

We must explore every avenue which offers any chance 
of bringing success to the activities of the United Nations 
in this vital area. 

Much valuable work has already been done by the two 
disarmament commissions on the different technical prob- 
lems confronting them. I believe it would be useful to ex- 
plore ways in which the work of these commissions could 
now be more closely brought together. One possibility to 
be considered is whether their work might be revitalized if 
carried forward in the future through a 
dated disarmament commission. 

But until an effective system of disarmament is estab- 
lished, let us be clear about the task ahead. The only course 
the peace-loving nations can take in the present situation 
(s to create the armament needed to make the world secure 
against aggression. 

That 


new and. consoli- 


is the course to which the United States is now 


firmly committed. That is the course we will continue to 
follow as long as it is necessary. 

‘The United States has embarked upon the course of in- 
creasing its armed strength only for the purpose of helping 
to keep the peace. We pledge that strength to uphold the 
principles of the Charter of the United Nations. We believe 
that the peace-loving members of the United Nations join 
us in that pledge. 

1 believe that the United Nations, strengthened by these 
pledges, will bring us nearer to the peace we seek. 


No Easy Roap To Peace 


We know that the difficulties ahead are great. We have 
learned from hard experience that there is no easy road to 
peace. 

We have a solemn obligation to the peoples we represent 
to continue our combined efforts to achieve the strength that. 
will prevent aggression. 

At the same time, we have an equally solemn obligation 
to continue our efforts to find solutions to the major prob- 
lems and issues that divide the nations. The settlement of 
these differences would make possible a truly dependable 
amd effective system for the reduction and control of arma- 
ments. 

Although the possibility of attaining that goal appears 
distant today, we must never stop trying. For its attainment 
would release immense resources for the good of all man- 
kind. It would free the nations to devote more of 
energies to wiping out poverty, hunger and injustice. 

If real disarmament were achieved, the nations of the 
world, acting through the United Nations, could join in a 
greatly enlarged program of mutual aid. As the cost of 
maintaining armaments decreased, every nation could greatly 
increase its contributions to advancing human welfare. All 
of us could then pool even greater resources to support the 
United Nations in its war against want. 

In this way, our armaments would be transformed into 
foods, medicine, tools for use in underdeveloped areas, and 
into other aids for human advancement. The latest dis- 
coveries of science could be made available to men all over 
the globe. Thus, we could give real meaning to the old 
promise that swords shall be beaten into plowshares, and 
that nations shall not learn war any more. 

‘Then, man can turn his great inventiveness, his tremen- 
dous energies, and the resources with which he has been 
blessed, to creative eftorts. Then we shall be able to realize 
the kind of world which has been the vision of man for 
centuries. 

This is the goal which we must keep before us—and the 
vision in which we must never lose faith. This will be our 
inspiration, and, with God’s help, we shall attain our goal. 


their 


Debate, Discussion, and Decision-Making 


THE BEDROCK OF THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 
By ARTHUR EISENSTADT, Jn Charge of Public Speaking, 
Newark College of Arts and Science, Rutgers University, Newark, N. J. 
Delivered before the Speech Association of New Jersey, Rutgers University, New Brunswick. N. J., May 6, 1950 


S a representative of the Newark branch of Rutgers 


University, -I feel in some measure the pride in this 

assemblage that is the host’s—though I must confess 

that I've had none of the bustle and work that is also the 
lot of the host. 

The subject of my 


talk, “Debate, 


Discussion, and De- 





cision-Making,” 1s indeed broad. Obviously, time does not 
permit more than a rather terse treatment of these matters, 
so 1 propose to give just a few thoughts on the why and 
where of this subject, and a very brief mention of the how. 
Let us first regard the why. 

Many of us have read the startling best seller by George 
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Orwell called 1984. It describes life in a totalitarian coun- 
try after the dictatorship had been firmly established. In 
terms of discussion and decision-making, we speech teachers 
could probably write a very plausible preface to Orwell’s 
book. It might read something like this: 

Once upon a time, there was a country called the United 
States of America. It’s people were called citizens and 
voters. These terms, “citizens” and ‘“‘voters’’ meant that 
they were considered fit to give or recall the powers and 
privileges which the state might or might not possess, de- 
pending on how these people decided. At one time, a great 
deal depended on the opinions of the citizens. Who should 
belong to the law-making bodies, who should judge and 
administer the laws, even what laws there were to be, and 
who should lead the state were very largely up to the de- 
cisions of these ordinary citizens. There were ways, back 
in this period, for people to meet and talk about these mat- 
ters of state, no matter what kinds of opinions they had, 
and there were even more far-reaching ways—radio stations 
and newspapers and books—where almost every possible 
point of view could be made public, and might be received 
by almost anyone who cared to learn about it. 

But this was not all. These people were allowed to talk 
about and decide all kinds of things. For instance, a man 
could work anywhere in the country he chose to, at any 
kind of job he pleased, could tell his children whatever he 
decided they ought to know, might pick which schools they 
were to attend, and even help decide what things they would 
be taught. Food, clothes, and furniture were at this time 
not allocated; they were openly offered to all who could 
pay and who decided to buy them. 

Gradually, things changed. The ways to talk to many 
others were slowly brought under the control of fewer 
people who saw things much the same way. Many of the 
ordinary citizens got tired of so much talking and decid- 
ing, and their interest in these things got weaker and weaker. 
Finally, since they were so disinterested, while certain others 
were not, it became possible to swing education and law- 
making over to less and less talking and deciding by the 
citizens, and more and more to letting the leaders decide 
for all. And by this time, it was perilously close indeed to 
1984. 

Here, then, is my thesis: as just described, group talk 
and collective decision make up the bedrock of the Ameri- 
can way of life. From the family unit meeting its inevitable 
day to day problems to the federal unit making its essential 
day to day judgments, discussion, debate, and decision ex- 
emplify democracy in the process of being, and doing, and 
succeeding. If this is true, then three things rank high in 
importance in educatior for democracy: (1) our students 
must be taught to appreciate these speech activities at their 
vital value, (2) they must learn the verbal skills and tech- 
niques of these activities, and (3) they must be given ample 
opportunity to practice these skills and become proficient 
in their use. Moreover, the responsibility for so doing is 
at present largely, if not entirely, in the hands of the speech 
teacher. Let me pose the simple question, “If the speech 
teacher does not see to this, and this is especially true for 


those puplis who do not go on to college, who else can, or 
will ?” 





I imagine that some of you are at this moment remark 
ing to yourselves, “That's all very well for teachers of 
public speaking, but I handle phonetics, or dramatics, o1 
speech correction, and [ have neither the time nor the place 
to teach group discussion.” It is to this point of view that 
1 next address myself. While it is pertectly true that in 
these classes the subject matter as such is not that of dis- 
cussion and its techniques, it is equally true that the vehicles 
and means of presentation can and often do use the ele- 
ments of discussion, debate and decision. When we treat 
standards of pronunciation, when we talk over the inter- 
pretation of the characters in a play, when we converse 
with pupils about their work in other classes in order to 
get subjects for speech correction projects, we can ourselves 
be participants in wholesome debate and discussion, and we 
can at the same time encourage and guide our students in 
their participation in such discussions. What is more, in so 
doing, we can inspire considerable self-motivation in the 
student, at the cost of little or no additional class time. 

What specific items should be taught about debates and 
decision-making? The answer usually covers several hun- 
dred pages of text, and it would be unjust to try to offer it 
here. Eubank and Auer, as well as Wagner and Arnold, 
have published excellent books on the concepts and tech- 
niques involved. For me, the major points are these: ‘Think, 
listen, and read for ideas. Don’t be afraid to speak up 
freely and fully about your ideas. Be ready to give and 
take criticism on ideas. Share your knowledge with others, 
and be willing to take a share of their ideas, if they are 
good. Keep an open mind until you have learned as much 
as possible, and then evaluate and make your decision. Most 
of all, 1 should like teachers and students alike to become 
sharply aware that when the heat and light of discussion, 
debate and decision-making is taken away, then our halls 
of democracy may well grow dim, and cold, and finally, 
empty. 
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